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A SaTuRDAY REVIEW oF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND ART. 
No. 64.—VoL. IV. New York, November 24, 1866. Price { $a. zee ference 
Contents of No. LXIV. REMOVAL. 
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To BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 
A New Work by the Author of The Schénberg-Cotta 


Family. 


THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS: 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Uniform with our other volumes by this Author. 


A New Work by the Author of Mary Powell. 
THE FAIRE COSPELLER: 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW. 


lyol. 16mo, on tinted paper, etc.,in uniform style with “ Mary 


Powell.” 


POEwmn™ sS. 
By the Author of The Schénberg-Cotta Family. 
1 Yol, 16mo, to be issued in tasteful style, on tinted paper, etc. 
THE BROWNINGCS: 
A TALE OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
By J. G. FuLier. 


1 vol. 16mo, illustrated. 


THE BREWER’S FAMILY. 
By Mrs. EL.ts, 
Author of **‘ The Women of England,” etc 


1 vol. 16mo, illustrated. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher. 
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SHAKESPEARE. JAMESON, | NEW TEXT BOOKS, 


os 


JUST PUBLISHED AND ADDED TO 
Now REapy. 


are | THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
“THE” CIFT BOOK OF. THE SEASON. | = 


JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, MORAL, | DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
POETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, AS ILLUSTRATED BY| «4 MANUAL FOR THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE HEROINES OF HIS PLAYS. ' COMMON SCHOOLS. 


With numerous Passages from and Critical Comments upon | | By Prof. JouN Goopison, of the Michigan State Normal School. 
’ 
the same. 


By Mrs. JAMEsON. Small 4to, 54 pages. Price %5 cents. 


1 vol. imperial 8yo, 340 pages, and 24 superb Steel Engravings | This work is designed to present a series of DRAwING Lessons 
of Shakespeare's Heroines. Bound in turkey morocco, extra full | ¥ited to the capacities of Intelligent Pupils in our Common 
gilt. Price $20. | Schools. Instruction is given from the Objects themselves, and 
The same with Proof Plates printed on India Paper, bound in | not from their representatives. The author has thoroughly tested 
the most sumptuous style in turkey morocco relief, ornate, chased | this method in his own classes, and with complete success. 
edges. Firry Copies ONLY PRINTED. Price $30. 


OUTLINES OF A SYSTEM OF OBJECT 
TEACHING. 
PREPARED FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


By Wo. N. Hartman, A.M., with an Introduction by James N. 
McELLIigoTtT, LL.D. 


Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages. Price $1. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WM. H. APPLETON, Publisher, 
92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


Ingemisco. 
PART LIX. REBELLION RECORD. 


COMPLETING VOL, IX. OF THE WORK. 








CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Illustrated with Portraits of OR, 
THE SCIENCE OF DUTY. 


By JosEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., late President of Jefferso 
College, etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages. Price $1 25. 


GEN. NEWTON AND GEN. REYNOLDs. 





Price 60 cents. 

This day published by This — is designed as a Text Book for Schools and Seminar- 

ies. It is an elementary but a practical Treatise on Ethics, pre- 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, pared by the author as an aid in the moral education of the 
192 Broadway, New York. young. 


*, * 
oe annie 7” second citi "Single copies of the above-named works will be sent by 


FRENCH BOOKS. mail, for examination, on receipt of prices annexed. A liberal 
discount for a first supply for introduction. 











Just published, a Catalogue of over 5,000 FRENCH BOOKS, 
OLD AND NEW;; sent on demand, 


JOHN PENINCTON & SON, 
127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


The undersigned are also the Publishers of Sanders’s Union 
Readers and Spellers, Robinson’s Series of Mathematics, Kerl’s 











The New York Bible and Common 
Prayer-Book Society 


Beg to call the attention of the Trade and of the Public to their 
extensive stock of 


BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
SETS OF BOOKS FOR CHANCEL AND DESK, 


Grammars, Wells’s Natural Sciences, Spencerian System of Pen- 
| manship, Willson’s Histories, Fasquelle’s French Series, Bryant & 
| Stratton’s Book-keeping, Woodbury’s German Series, Bradbury’s 
School Music Books, etc., etc. 


Ingemisco. 


“oop BOOKS FOR ALL.”’ 











NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, 1,000_Illustrations, $5. EDUCATION | 


COMPLETE, embracing Physiology, Memory and Self-Culture, | ge” Teachers, and all others interested, are invited to send for 


$4. WEAVER’S WORKS—Hopes and Helps, Alms and Aids, our Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars, and to correspond with 
Ways of Life, $3. HORACE MANN’S LECTURES, with Portrait, | 
$3. NEW HAND-BOOK—How to Write, How to Talk, How t 





af us freely. 





TESTAMENTS, APOCRYPHAS, ETC., ETC., 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


In very great variety and in al/ styles of binding. 


—- 


WP A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to the 
Trade on application, 


5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 





—_ 


Behave, and How to do Business, $2 25. FAMILY GYMNASIUM, | 

illustrated, $175. PHYSICAL PERFECTION, $175. LIBRARY | Address the Publishers, 
OF MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY, $4. EMPHATIC DIA- 

GLOT'T, or the New Testament in Greek and English, $4. SCI- | IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
ENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, by Dr. Graham, $3 50. All works on end Grenade, Hee em: 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Psychology, Hydropathy, 
Phonography, and the Natural Sciences. Agents Wanted. Cir- 
culars free. 





Ingemisco. 





To Literary Men. 
An opening for a gentleman of first-class literary acquirements 
and thorough experience, who can give his whole time to an old 
and well established weekly literary paper in this city. Apply 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
New Annual of Phrenology for 1867, by return post, 20 cents. 





“SPECIAL LIST” of Private Medical Works on receipt of! by letter, preliminary to an interview, to 
BG.S., Box 4121, Post-office. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A NEW AND MAG- 
NIFICENT EDITION OF 
THE POEMS AND SONCS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 
In large quarto size. Beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
illustrated by about one hundred Engravings on Wood 
from designs by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison 


Weir, and others. Elegantly bound in cloth, $10; morocco 
antique or gilt, $16. 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 
SONGS OF 


W. C. Bryant, Tuomas MILLER, 

JANE TAYLOR, | Mrs. BARBAULD, 

Lucy AIKIN, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
Mary Howitt. | CAROLINE BoWLEs, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Elegantly printed upon a rich toned paper, and profusely illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings, EXECUTED IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. Small quarto size, cloth, gilt 
edges, $4; morocco antique or gilt, $6. 

This little book is a perfect gem in every respect ; we feel no 
hesitation in saying that it will be pronounced by all who see it 
to be a perfect marvel of cheapness and beauty. 





SINAI AND PALESTINE. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES BY FRANCIS FRITH. 
Executed in the very highest style of art. Each Picture accom- 
panied by a beautifully printed description. Imperial folio, 

half morocco, $50. 

UPPER ECYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC- 
TURES, 37 IN NUMBER, BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

Each accompanied with a beautifully printed description. Im- 
perial folio, half morocco, $50. 

LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE 
PYRAMIDS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES. 
And uniform in size, price, binding, etc., etc., with the above 
works. 
*,* The above are three beautiful companion books ; the Photo- 
graphic Illustrations are magnificent specimens of art. Asa 
first-class holiday present the set would be unique. 





THE BEAUTIFUL Fac-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE First Foto (1623) 
EDITION OF THE 


COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRACEDIES 
OF MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Produced in 1864 by Mr. Lionel Booth, with Fac-simile Portrait. 
Small quarto, cloth, $10; handsomely bound in tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 

THE SHAKESPEARE CALLERY. 

A Reproduction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Ccle- 
bration of the Poet’s Birth, in a series of PHoToGRAPnHic 
PicTuREs, beautifully executed. Small quarto, cloth, $10. 


A NEw AND HANDSOME EDITION OF 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 

y Grace and Philip Wharton. Containing upwards of 16 En- 
gravings by the Brothers Dalziel from designs by Charles 
Altamont Doyle. Beautifully printed in an elegant type, 
8yo, cloth, $3. a 

DR. COETHE’S COURTSHIP. 
A Tale of Domestic Life. FromtheGerman. Beautifuily printed 
in an elegant type on fine toned paper. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, elegant, beveled, $1 50. 





WAYSIDE POSIES. 

Being the new Fine Art Gift Book for the year 1867, published an- 
nually by Messrs. DauzreL BrotHers, and uniform with 
Birket Foster's * Pictures of English Landscape,” ‘* Home 
Thoughts and Home Scenes,” ‘A Round of Days,” etc., 
etc. 

Having purchased from Messrs. Dalziel Brothers a large num- 
ber of this book, we will shortly offer them to the American public. 
It will contain Original Poems by the best Poets, and Illustra- 
tions by the best Artists of the day. It will doubtless be looked 
upon, as was its predecessor (“A Round of Days’’), as the chef 
@euvre of the season. 

ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A new and 
cheap edition. Complete in one volume. Clearly and com- 
pactly printed ina neat, eleganttype. Post Svo, cloth, $1 7%. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete in one 
volume. Elegantly and compactly printed in a new type, 
With illustrations from designs by Wm. Harvey. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 750 pages, $1 %5. 

ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. A new edition. Ele- 
gantly printed, with illustrations by John Gilbert. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1 %5. 

ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. A new edition. Beautifully 
printed on fine paper, with eight illustrations. Post 8vo, 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, 1866. 


THE BOOK OF THE HUDSON, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 


By BENSON J. LOSSING, 
Author of “ Pictorial History of the Civil War,” ‘Field Book of 
the Revolution,” etc., ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD AND STEEL FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





In presenting this volume to the public, the publishers feel 
confident that it will add materially to the reputation already 
possessed by the author, both as a writer and an artist. The 
pages are rich with interesting reminiscences of Revolutionary 
times, and truthful descriptions of the people, customs, and habits 
of the present day—embellished with numerous charming and 
exquisite illustrat‘ons, from drawings made by Mr. Lossing, of 
the scenery and places of interest that line the banks of the river, 
or are to be found in its vicinity. No similar work will com- 
pare with it in interest and value, Mr. Lossing being unequaled 
in this department of literature. His style isagreeable and fluent, 
and he handles the pencil like an artist to the manner born. 

The engraving of the illustrations has been executed by the most 
skillful artists, and the printing done in the best manner, on toned 
paper made expressly for the work—in fact, ne expense has been 


spared to make ét one of the best books of the season, 





One volume small quarto, richly bound in morocco cloth, gilt, $10. 


“ “ “ 


morocco, extra, $15. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


12 Dey Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Ingemisco. 





Now REapy. 


Divers Views, Opinions, and Prophesies 
OF YOORS TROOLY, 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 
Lait Pastor of the Church of the Noo Dispensashun. 
Tiigstrated with a Portrait of Nasby and 12 Illustrations from 


designs by Thee Jones. 


1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 





“Tam going to write to Nassy to come down here to Wash- 
ington, and I intend to tet] him éf He will communicate his talents 
to me, I will ‘swap’ places with him.”"— 7he late President Lincoln. 
“That delightful humorist, the Reverend Petrroteum V. 
Nassy.”’—James Russell Lowell. 





FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





tr” Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
R. W. CARROLL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
117 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Ingemisco. 





The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 


Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of ** books allowed for sale,” makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 


Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 


Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies ; single, 70 cents. 
CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 50 cents, 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 





cloth, $1 7%, 


762 Broadway, New York. 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR IS NOW READy: 


66 
SUNNYBANK,” 
By MARION HARLAND, 


Author of “ Alone,” “* Hidden Path,” ‘*Moss Side,” + Nem 


pa gig.” 
“Miriam,” ‘“‘ Husbands and Homes,” etc., ete. ° 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 7%. 


The numerous readers and admirers of Marion Harland’s Works 
will be gratified to receive a new work by this gifted author, 
This new book will be found worthy to rank with any of he 
former books, so estecmed for their delineation of character 
high moral tone. 

The first book published by Marion Harland, and which at Once 
admitted her to a place among the most able and SUCCeRsfq] 
novelists of our country, was “ Alone.”” Within a few months of 
its publication it reached a sale almost unprecedented by any 
American book. It willbe snfiicient to state that the new Volume, 
‘ Sunnybank,” re-introduces us to many of the pleasant acquaint. 
ances with whom we grew familiar in “ Alone.” It admits ng toa 
gallery of those life pictures vivid with interest and truthfal tg 
nature, 


and 


From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
“ There is an originality in her thinking which strikes one wi 
peculiar force, and he finds himself unconsciously recurring to 
what had such a novel effect on him.” 





ALso, Now READY, NEW Epit1Ions or 
* ALONE,” *“* NEMESIS,” 
“HIDDEN PATH,” “MIRIAM,” 
**MOSS SIDE,” “HUSBANDS & HOMES: 
** HUSKS.” 
All by the same Author. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 75. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York, 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND New, Just Importep. 
Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city 
M. NUNAN, 


80 Nassau Street, New York. 


ingemisco. 





OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF PraTT, OAKLEY & Co.,, 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 








BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


TN —$$$$ rr 


Ingemisco. 


—_—— CO SC—~— +--+ — — ————— 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHYSICIANS, and Pro 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Churth. 
Also by 





Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


: va mixed 
(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of da a 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East InprA will make finer Coffee th 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


"4 le 
The Trade supplied through the New York City wnat 
Grocers, or direct trom the Manufactory, 154 Reade Str 
York. 


RICHARD DAVIES, 





Proprietor wend General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffee 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
gpecting them. 








New York, Saturpay, NovemBer 24, 1866, 


——_—_—_—- = = 


IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 


HE story of the elections has been told, and it has 
had its effect. The Democratic party has made 
its last fight, and has been as thoroughly beaten as 
the French at Waterloo. All the sanguine predic- 
tions of the silly scribblers who told us that Mr. Hoff- 
man’s election was certain have been falsified. All 
the conceited pasquinades of the pert young men who 
act as scribes for the Copperhead press, and who ven- 
tured to take us to task for prophesying the exact 
event as it has fallen out, have ended in mortifying 
discomfiture, and are only to be remembered as mon- 
uments of inexperienced and presumptuous folly. It 
may possibly happen that the lesson thus taught the 
silly scribblers who never see an inch beyond their 
noses and who, therefore, think that the state of New 
York will jump off a precipice because they know 
the Sixth ward is ready to do so, may not be alto- 
gether lost upon them ; but, judging from their past 
history, this is perhaps too much to expect. It 
seems a manifest destiny that the Democratic party 
shall be utterly shattered, crushed, and humiliated ; 
but such is the inherent vitality of some of its prin- 
ciples that it appears to be essential to its destruc- 
tion that a large number of its members should ex- 
hibit to the end the most obstinate perversity, should 
assure its dissolution and dig its grave deeper by 
closing their eyes to dangers and shutting their ears 
to remedies until the final catastrophe. 

The heavy Democratic majority in the city sur- 
prised people who had not narrowly scanned the sub- 
ject or who were unfamiliar with the tactics which 
for some time previously had been employed. A sud- 
den rise of ten thousand votes might well be ordina- 
rily regarded as something staggering and anomalous, 
Some of the Democratic journals, with customary fa- 
tuity, have endeavored to augur hope from this strik- 
ing gain for their party prospects, The augury is 
empty and unmeaning. Outraged liquor interests 
and southern refugees easily account for a reinforce- 
ment which was, after all, insufficient to affect the 
result. Moreover, the personal character of Mr. Hoff- 
man and the outrageous assaults upon him by Zhe 
Herald had an expectable effect in swelling his local 
vote. To the talk of election frauds—frauds of the 
Democrats in the city and frauds of the Republicans 
out of it—we pay little heed. If both cheated alike, 
which is the most probable hypothesis, the relative 
difference would have remained the same, The sub- 
stantial inference which is to be drawn from the series 
of state elections, whereof that of New York is the 
final one, is clear and unequivocal. It is that the 
country does not and will not trust the Democratic 
party, and that it was bent upon administering a sig- 
nal reproof to Mr. Johnson, who had played so cun- 
ning and yet so unlucky a game for its support. The 
result has been a complete rout of his party, horse, 
foot, and dragoons. An adverse majority is firmly 
seated in Congress which, as things stand, cannot for 
three years be shaken or modified. The only re- 
source for the vanquished party will be to make 
things stand, if possible, some other way. This, with 
much alacrity and considerable address, some of its 
leaders have set themselves to accomplish. 

A movement has been preconcerted whose initia- 
tory steps have already been taken, the scheme of 
which, originating with 7’he Chicago Times and echoed 
by The Boston Post, is evidently put forward under 
high auspices and may be expected to be advocated 
With eloquence and energy. The scheme consists in 
proposing for the South what is termed impartial 
suffrage, accompanied by a general amnesty, as a sub- 
stitute for the obnoxious constitutional amendment. 
Impartial suffrage means, if we understand the sense 
attached to it by the proposers, that, while each state 
18 to regulate the franchise for itself, imposing such 
tests as it pleases of age, sex, taxation, or intelligence, 
No test of color is to be allowable, or indeed 








any other save of universal, 7. ¢., impartial applica- 
tion. The general amnesty clause would have, of 
course, the effect of removing that disqualification 
for Congress, etc., which in its absence would exclude 
for ever from the national service so many southerners 
prominent in the war. It is argued that the pride of 
the South might be spared by this plan the acceptance 
of terms proposed by political enemies, and although 
the case seems very analogous to that of a man who 
swears he will never pay the debt you claim of fifty 
dollars, but that he will make you a present of a hun- 
dred instead, such devices, having birth in sentiment, 
not logic, have prospered before and may now. 
There are, besides, many considerations which recom- 
mend the project and give it a certain plausibility. 
Negro suffrage is inevitable, and a year or two sooner 
or later, it is reasoned, may make no great difference. 
But it will make all the difference in the world by 
whom the boon is conferred. Let it be given by their 
late masters themselves, it is thought, and a lasting 
title to their gratitude will be established, leading to 
a lasting political co-operation, out of which a 
strength North and South may be evolved sufficient to 
curb the Republican supremacy and ultimately to 
hurl it from power. This is all very plausible, but is 
it more than plausible? It may be so, but we im- 
agine not. 

The Democratic situation is almost exactly similar 
to that of the Confederates before the final campaign. 
They propose to make an ally of the negro, arming 
him with the ballot, just as the Confederates proposed 
to make him an ally, arming him with the bayonet. 
The Confederates were divided among themselves re- 
specting the policy of so momentous a step. Some 
believed it might safely be taken, others that, once 
armed, the blacks would go over to the enemy. The 
latter class were strongest, and the experiment was 
never tried. In like manner will there, presumably, 
be a division in the Democratic camp as to arming 
the negro with the suffrage. Some will insist that he 
will prove a safe and dependable ally. Others that, 
once armed, he will range himself on the side of the 
Republicans. The result may be the same as before. 
The question is a delicate one and analogies are ticklish 
things ; yet in this instance the parallel is so striking 
as to deserve to be trusted at least in a partial degree. 
It is certain that if the negroes are fit to have the vote 
they would not vote with the old pro-slavery party. 
The latter have, therefore, the opportunity, if they 
really believe in their own reiterated declarations, of 
conceding black suffrage in full confidence that it will 
be used in their own interest. 

The agitation of the whole general topic of the 
suffrage, the fitness or unfitness of particular classes, 
and the discussion of the manner in which it acts 
upon the national government and the national pros- 
perity, ought to do good. Our universal habit of as- 
suming that the more extended a thing is the better 
it is may profitably be revised. There is certainly no 
good reason why ignorant people should vote in one 
part of the country when they are not permitted to 
do so in another; and there are, unquestionably, 
twenty thousand voting gorillas in the city of New 
York who are less fit for the privilege than is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her sex will scarcely be 
content to lag far behind ignorant negroes, however 
they may have endured to rank below ignorant Irish- 
men. Should the new Democratic programme— 
showing as it does how disinterested are its inventors 
in preferring principles to power—be considered by 
the South at all, it must be, we presume, in conven- 
tions to revise the state constitutions; and the delib- 
erations of such bodies may have a salutary influence 
in stimulating the common sense and enlarging the 
views of both North and South. If the occasion 
could be availed of for reviewing our whole system 
of suffrage; for establishing, if possible, some uni- 
form practice whereby a knowledge of reading and 
writing, the payment of a poll-tax, with, perhaps, 
certain other moral and educational tests, should be 
exigible as qualifying voters, an important good 
might arise from what now appears to be a threaten- 
ing and troublesome dilemma. 

We have little hope, meanwhile, that the Demo- 
cratic organization is to be kept vigorous by its new- 
ly-discovered panacea of impartial suffrage. The 
men who would not arm the blacks to save their be- 











loved Confederacy will scarcely enfranchise them to 
save a party. The doubt that paralyzed their action 
then will be no less puzzling now. Desperate situa- 
tions require desperate remedies, but a dernier resort 
which may prove the equivalent of suicide is almost 
as bad as none at all. There are, besides, other re- 
sources for the South, other attitudes for her to as- 
sume than that of sullen, impassive non-compliance, 
which disappointed politicians declare to be her only 
one. A little more patience will probably develop 
something preferable either to this or to the new 
Times-and-Post panacea. So far as the Democrats are 
concerned, this new trick of their maneuvering lead- 
ers is more showy than saund, if for only one simple 
reason, namely, that their true policy is not to divide 
their own party but to split that of their opponents. 








WHY WE HAVE NO SHAKESPEAREAN 
SCHOLARS. 


M* RICHARD GRANT WHITE has published an 
article in The Galaxy about Saturday Reviews, 
the precise object of which is not over clear, but in 
which two assumptions are sufficiently so to challenge 
reply. Mr. White assumes, if we understand him 
aright, that the American people have not brains 
enough to understand or care about weekly reviewing 
of the first-rate sort, and that writers are in no case 
well paid enough to furnish the writing for them, 
even were there any market for it. We beg to join 
issue with Mr. White on both counts of his indict- 
ment. Americans have quite enough head and quite 
enough culture to appreciate scholarly and brilliant 
writing when it is fairly set before them; and Tur 
RounpD TABLE has paid quite enough money in the 
last two years forjust such writing to command much 
more respectful consideration from educated and im- 
partial judges than Mr. White seems inclined to accord 
it. It is very easy for people like Mr. White to say 
that this or that building, institution, or journal is 
not so good in this country as it is in England. The 
truth is very valuable as an occasional reminder, even 
if itis not discreetly to be spoken at all times. But, in a 
general way, however desirable it may be to rebuke na- 
tional shortcomings, our literature requires éncourage- 
ment rather than repression, And if it seems desirable 
to blame somebody, why not blame the public which 
has been tardy to sustain first-class weeklies rather 
than industrious, hardworking, and well-meaning 
persons who have done their utmost to fill a rather 
disgraceful void? Our reviews are not yet what the 
best London ones are, most certainly ; we have ac- 
knowledged as much with all possible frankness 
within a few weeks past as respects THz Rounp Ta- 
BLE.- Neither are our churches like Westminster Ab- 
bey, our Italian opera like that of Paris or London, or 
even our Central Park, as regards trees and finished 
surroundings, like Hyde Park or the Champs Elysées. 
It is easy to ask why things in a new and half-formed 
country are not exactly and in all respects up to the 
mark of an old and mature one; and we might, per- 
haps, inquire, with no more impertinence than Mr,- 
White has exhibited, why we have no Shakespearean 
scholars among us? We must take what we can get, 
with thankfulness that it is as good as it is, whether 
in the articles of Shakespearean scholars or Saturday 
Reviews, and be grateful that they are no worse. By- 
and-by, perhaps, we shall all improve together. It 
is certainly consoling to remember that, Heaven will- 
ing, we are all likely to grow. It is also instructive 
to recollect that kindly words, tender treatment, and 
a certain cordiality in the recognition of what is good, 
rather than a harsh acerbity in stigmatizing what is 
bad, are remarkably efficacious agencies for making 
journalistic enterprises, as well as Shakespearean 
scholars and other sublunary things, rise to a bright- 
er and higher level. Literary men, of all others, 
should do their best to help forward Saturday Re- 
views, for they are, or should be, the very cradles of 
letters, and it is surely as important to their class as 
to any other that such publications should exist and 
succeed. As to the mere pecuniary question, we have 
paid, and continue to pay, more money, week by 
week, than has ever been paid for original matter by 
any similar journal on this side the water; and it is, 
perhaps, not presumptuous to expect a little credit 
for this as a rational preliminary to being abused for 
not doing very much more, What concerns us most, 
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after all, is that the public approves and supports 
our undertaking ; and so long as they so satisfactorily 
answer, although in a way Mr. White does not seem 
to like, the question as to Why we have no Saturday Re- 
views among us, we ought, we suppose, to be satisfied, 
whatever may be said of us by individuals who may 
or may not be in the habit of allowing their wishes 
to father their thoughts. 








DRUNKENNESS AMONG WOMEN. 

A FEW months since an article appeared in our 
<1 columns with the above heading, the object of 
which was to draw attention to the alarming increase of 
habits of intoxication among females, and thus to lead, 
if possible, to a reform. Perhaps no article has ever 
appeared in an American journal which has excited 
so much comment and animadversion. There cer- 
éainly has never been one which has drawn down upon 
the journal in which it appeared so much unquali- 
fied abuse. The article has been copicd in scores of 
papers in Europe, as well as in America. Every lead- 
ing press in London has made it the peg for observa- 
tions and comparisons. It has been translated in 
parts into French, German, and Italian, and, for aught 
we know, into Hindostanee and Kanaka. It has cer- 
tainly been printed in English in Bombay and Hono- 
lulu, and we have no doubt that by this time it has 
been spelled over by long-tailed*mandarins and small- 
eyed worshipers of the Grand Llama. Clergymen 
have made it the text for discourses, generally framed, 


rather than the vice he censured ; and politicians have 
seized it as an illustration to enliven their threadbare 
arguments and to contrast with their own somber 
asceticism. It is not too much to say that this single 
article has been the occasion of thousands of others in 
newspapers all over the world, besides being the insti- 
gator of innumerable sermons, speeches, and angry 
letters, to say nothing of oceans of talk in society. 

We have watched this extraordinary agitation 
with a calm but not altogether an unmoved mind. 
We know the power of the press sufficiently well 
not to require for our own conviction even so re- 
markable a manifestation of it. The abuse which 
some journals have lavished upon us in this connec- 
tion we have endured with equal equanimity. So 
far as the moral aspect of the question is concerned, 
it lies in a mere nutshell. If what we said was just 
and true, it ought to have been said; if it was unjust 
and false, it was sure to be refuted. This is not the 
point of view from which some of our cotemporaries 
would regard it. They would have THe Rovunp 
TABLE punished whether its allegations were true or 
not; punished not because those allegations were 
false, but because they were made at all. That is to 
say, they hate Tne Rovunp TaBLe more than they 
hate untruth, and this for the demonstrable reason 
that that paper has been in the habit of telling more 
truth than they liked to hear. If it could be shown, 
therefore, that we had made some assertions which, 
besides being extremely unpopular, were also too 
sweeping and unqualified in their treatment of a mo- 
mentous social question, a damaging case might be 
made up as against our general character for fair- 
dealing, candor, and responsibility. If the ladies 
could be persuaded that we had been guilty of a 
wholesale slander, reflecting in the most cruel and 
gratuitous manner upon the habits or morals of their 
sex, and including even the most respectable classes, 
an injury might be inflicted of a serious if not a per- 
manent nature upon our influence and circulation. 

It is this which some of our amiable cotemporaries 
have endeayored to do. To their disgrace, they have 
labored to damage the credit of a publication which 
has labored earnestly and manfully to fill a niche which 
every educated person in the country knows ought 
to be filled, and whose emptiness has actually consti- 
tuted a national stigma—a publication which, owned 
by Americans and edited by Americans, has paid 
more money to American writers during its existence 
than any of similar character ever established. They 
have labored to discredit us upon a spurious issue— 


fair and ungenerous one as urged against the status 
and motives of Taz Rounp Tas_e—and for no better 
reason than that they disliked the independent and 





salient character of that paper, and so were disposed | 


to do all they could to prevent its success, This at- 
tempt has not been made alone by certain of the 
Pharisaical and rubbishing country journals—it has 
been essayed by some of the metropolitan ones as 
well; and, as we see no good reason for being inex- 
plicit, we will name two of their number in Zhe New 
York Times and Hvening Post, which, we may add, 
have injured themselves much more than THE Rounp 
TABLE by their illiberal and invidious attempts. We 
know very well that we have not to accuse the chief 
editors of those papers of a share in this petty busi- 
ness; but it would be well if their personal super- 
vision extended to preventing subordinates from in- 
dulging in practices which lower the standing of 
their journals, and which have earned for them of 
late a large measure of contempt from writers of high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. 

With this digression, we have somewhat to say 
about the article styled Drunkenness Among Women, 
premising that we are entirely aware and ready to 
acknowledge that many well-meaning people who 
are incapable of any mean motive have disapproved 
of that article, questioning its facts and denying its 
inferences. The distinction as to animus we are in 
the best possible position to draw ; and if this latter 
statement is called in question by those interested, 
we are ready at any time to substantiate it. So far 
as the papers we have stigmatized are concerned, to 
save misconstruction, we beg to state that, setting 
private motives entirely aside, it is their pury—not 
as a matter of kindness or good-feeling or favoritism, 
but strictly and rigidly as a pury—to the public and 
to the cause of literature in the United States to up- 
hold, to sustain, and in every way possible to conduce 
to the success of papers having aims such as those of 
Tue Round Tasie. Individually we ask of them no 
favors, they being in a business sense patronized by 
us and not we by them. But from a national and 
social point of view their proper course is plain and 
unmistakable; and we trust that they will dare to do 
right at the expense of being inconsistent, and con- 
duct themselves more generously for the future. 

If they do not sv dare, we do. We admit, just 
here, fully and frankly that the article called Drunken- 
ness Among Women was too sweeping, too unqualified, 
and, considering the gravity of its imputations, not 
sufficiently guarded against wholesale conclusions and 
misconstructions. It was, however, prepared conscien- 
tiously, every word of it. The article was not written 
by either of the then or present editors, It was the 
production of a contributor for whose writings we 
were and are glad to make room, a gentleman whose 
experience and observation are sufficient to justify 
confidence in hisviews. The ones which he expressed 
regarding Drunkenness Among Women we accepted as 
those of a disinterested moralist whose sole motive 
was that of checking the gross evils which he de- 
nounced, and of a journalist not without appreciation 
of the nature of his responsibilities, When it became 
apparent that the article had excited and was likely to 
continue to excite a vast deal of feeling, of censure, 
and of controversy, we discussed with him the pro- 
priety of backing up his statements with names, facts, 
and figures, and we have been collecting such data 
through various channels for some time past—not 
necessarily for publication, since this would involve 
an infliction of shame and misery upon hundreds of in- 
nocent parties, and because of other manifest objec- 
tions; but in order that we might be satisfied in our 
own consciences as to how far we had a right to go, 
and in order to place ourselves in a position of self- 
defense with the public should occasion arise for it. 
That we did not do this in the first instance as a pre- 
liminary to publishing the article at all, may of course 
be plausibly urged against us, But it is not unusual 
with us to trust to the sagacity and good faith of our 
friends, and we must say that, while acknowledging 
that the article under review went too far, inasmuch 
as it was deducible from it that a habit was general, 
the fact being simply that instances of it were shock- 
ingly numerous, we yet find its particular citations to 
haye been more than justified by the facts and that it 
is our profound conviction that the article has done a 
great deal of good. 

By careful inquiry and investigation we are now sat- 
isfied that it would be possible to print the names of 
a greater number of respectable females—women, 


i 
that is, of reputable families—than would fill the 
space occupied by this article, who, within the lag 
five years in the city of New York, have fallen yi. 
tims to drink. The Belmont Retreat, which is adyer. 
tised so extensively and was opened in 1864, is only 
one of a large number of private asylums where 
women are received who are the victims of dipsoma. 
nia, There are cases, easily pointed out, in this city 
where females are habitually subjected to physical 
coercion by their families,who feel unwilling to seng 
them to asylums. Much of this unhappy state of 
things has been brought about by the war. The 
nervous excitement incident to parting with fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and lovers, the horrid anxiety gs 
to their fate during the protracted campaigns, some. 
times the freedom from restraint produced by their 
albsence, all have combined to lead women astray in 
this wise who, under normal circumstances, would 
never even have felt temptation. 

It is as bad, we are told, out of New York as in it, 
From a Massachusetts official report we gather that 
in the single year 1864 ninety-three men and forty-four 
women killed themselves by too much strong drink, 
Considering the ratio which is never made public 
in such cases we may draw an ominous inference, 
Western papers teem with notices of females of “ good 
family and otherwise of good character” who are 
constantly reduced to the depths of degradation 
through this fatal snare, and this alone, In England 
the evil is spreading as well as here. The London 
Review of Oct. 13th ult., in an article commenting 
upon our own, gives some interesting details, which 
we copy elsewhere, in which it arrives at the con. 
clusion, with Dr, Forbes Winslow, ‘that dipsomania 
must be treated as a disease. The truth is that with 
the increased intellectual activity, the severer mental 
competition, the more arduous nervous taxation of 
our modern lives, either the necessity or the supposed 
necessity for stimulants has so far increased as to have 
become a very alarming feature of our social life; 
and these influences are by no means confined to the 
sterner sex, but extend to women as well. It is our 
belief that it will continue so to increase until more 
efficient means than any now employed shall be de. 
vised to combat it. Women drink whisky freely in 
America to-day who five years ago could not have 
been induced to moisten their lips with it. There 
may be better explanations of the phenomena than 
any we have yet offered, but there can be none which 
can explain away the fact. 


So far as we may have given circulation to an erron- 
eous impression as to the universal diffusion of habits 
of drunkenness among women, we repeat that we 
frankly and sincerely regret it; and this even al- 
though an over-shooting of the mark may not have 
been without obvious advantages. But we mustals 
beg to be distinctly understood when we say that the 
more we have looked into the subject, the more accu- 
rate and well-founded the particular ayerments of 
our obnoxious article have appeared. It isa strik- 
ing feature of our country and our time that thov- 
sands of people in them will positively insist thata 
particular statement is false for no better reason than 
that they dislike to believe it to be true. Such has 
been pre-eminently the case in this instance. _ It is 
ungallant or disagreeable or unpatriotic to think ill of 
American women, and, therefore, whoever gives occi- 
sion to such thoughts must needs be a base varlet 
and a lying knave. A position like this may be mag- 
nanimous, but it does no good to the cause of public 
morals, It may bevery fine, but it is not philosophy. 
And when we happen to know of cases wherein get- 
tlemen have been extremely loud in denouncing THE 
Round Taste about this matter, both in print 
and in society, who could yet in their own family cit- 
cle find incontestable evidence of the truthfulness of 
our positions, we are not entirely disposed to possess 
our souls with patience. 

We give place in admiration for the beauty and 
virtue of our countrywomen to no men, and we believe 
they will compare favorably with any in the world. 
It is surely no proof of aversion or lack of apprecit- 
tion that we run the risk of their displeasure for the 
hope of curing their faults. But we should hold ou 
selves unworthy of the office we have assumed were 
we not ready, on all occasions, to speak the truth 8 





we see it, and to take the consequences, Our policy 
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was, is, and will continue to be, a gymnastic rather 
than a dogmatic one; and we shall be ill understood 
inthis article if we have not conveyed the idea that 
we aim in it, as we hope to aim always, at truth rather 
than at victory. 








FOREIGN QUACKS. 


O have a language in common with another great 
nation affords many advantages. It is conve- 
nient, in the absence of an international copyright 
Jaw, to appropriate at our own pleasure the brains of 
our cousins over the water. It is satisfactory to be 
supplied with critical opinions, cut and dried, on all 
manner of subjects, and brought to our doors by 
each steamer, to save us the trouble of thinking out 
the great problems of life for ourselves. It is agree- 
able for such among us as have had no leisure to 
acquire any but our mother tongue to reflect that, 
when time and dollars will allow, we can cross the 
seas and roam about among thirty millions of human 
studies without the least difficulty as to putting our- 
selves in ready communication with them. And 
there are other advantages about a common language 
which very readily commend themselves to any can- 
did or inquiring mind. But there is, alas! another 
side to the picture. Like almost everything else in 
life, even in this blessing of facility of speech, pros- 
pering commerce and enlarging the field of literary 
possessions as it does, we find certain drawbacks 
which actually make us pause at times to consider 
whether, after all, it would not be better, at least for 
ourselves, if there were not a common language as 
between America and England at all. 

One of the most prominent of these drawbacks is 
the encouragement which is thus afforded for innu- 
merable varieties of humbug. We are overrun here 
in the United States by British adventurers of every 
sortand kind. It is quite impossible for people to 
be for ever on their guard against these pretenders, 
even were it possible for average men to be so far 
educated in a great number of specialties as to be 
able to detect imposition upon simple contact with 
it, The impostors of every-day life, the chevaliers 
@industrie, who seek to pass for men of family, men 
of wealth, men of note in commercial matters, and 
$0 on, are usually, not always, detected pretty early 
in their career, and forced to shift their locality in 
order to follow their trade with tolerable success. 
Sometimes, by dint of extra cleverness, or through 
other favoring circumstances, they succeed in doing a 
great deal of mischief; but, generally speaking, dis- 
trust follows their steps and shackles their budding 
enterprise. Butin the professions this is by no means 
the case; and the proof is, that there are, for exam- 
ple, hundreds of British quacks, men without learn- 
ing or training, who have no diplomas to show save 
forged ones, and who could no more practice even 
inan English country village than they could jump 
over the moon, but who are constantly amassing for- 
tunes in our large cities at the expense of the igno- 
tance, the credulity, and the health of those who 
employ them, 

This abuse has gone a great deal too far. The 
Wretched quacks who are enriching themselves in 
this illicit manner deserve to be checked in their 
career in the most summary manner. Every few days 
Some case of outrageous malpractice is recorded in 
the newspapers, which causes a thrill of horror or a 
igh of sympathetic pain, but which less frequently 
excites that feeling of indignation against the foreign 
quacks, who in nine cases out of ten are the guilty 
parties, which ought properly to be evoked. Ameri- 
can practitioners are seldom implicated in these hor- 
tible crimes, for the reason, if for no better one, that 
detection is so much more likely with them than with 
foreigners if they offer to practice without proper 
education or diplomas. But the numbers who are 

Token in constitution or sent to miserable graves, in 
Private, through medical pretenders of foreign birth, 
must be almost incalculable. One has only to run 
the eye over a list of medical names to be found in 
New York city alone, to form an estimate as to the 
humber of aliens included among them. It is cer- 

Y not very easy to see how a remedy can be 
*‘Pplied which might not possibly damage a philan- 
Topist more than the charlatans he sought to expose. 

» Very close scrutiny, especially on the part of 





heads of families, respecting the characters and 
attainments of the men they call in, can do no possi- 


ble harm; and a bold publication of the name andj 


residence of every pseudo-physician practicing in 
city without properly-attested testimonials, wow 


assuredly do a great deal of good. A few more sue 
complaints and misdeeds as we have recently beco mie | 
cognizantof may quite possibly induce us to assume 





this oe Its advantage to the public would be so 
great@Mat they would surely sustain us in the under- 
taking. The best remedy, however, is a legislative 
one. Could we get a law passed at Albany whose 
provisions were such that every foreigner practicing 
on the lives and health of American citizens, without 
having in his possession proofs strong as holy writ of 
medical education, standing, and adequate achieve- 
ment in the land of his nativity, should be sent forth- 
with to the penitentiary, we should hear of few cases 
of malpractice, and the public health would assuredly 
improve in a magical degree, 








ABORTIVE ASTROLOGY. 


FTER the third of the nights on which the prophe- 
sied meteors failed to appear, Professors Newton and 
Loomis were among the most universally unpopular men 
in thecountry. It was not only that a community which 
had known’ what it was to have and to be rid of a De 
Sauty resented the idea of having him replaced by a 
pair of professors who together were presumably capable 
of drawing upon at least double his resources of scien- 
tific prophesy ; but the sleepy people, with colds in their 
heads, who had passed three November nights with their 
noses flattened against window-panes, were in much the 
temper of an audience which finds that it has been in- 
veigled into an entertainment where there is no effort to 
fulfill the programme, and they had additional cause for 
annoyance in being debarred from the satisfaction usual 
in such cases—demanding the return of their money. 
Besides, the scientific people and the prophesy students, 
the telegraphers and correspondents, and the old gentle- 
men who write letters to the newspapers, had all antici- 
pated an unusually favorable occasion for indulgence in 
wild excesses of the kind of dissipation they severally 
affect ; and the printers had looked forward to handsome 
profits from the controversial pamphlets which would 
naturally ensue. Altogether, the community had reason 
to feel itself aggrieved ; and its resentment was not in 
the least assuaged by the fall, instead of the crowded 
heavenful of meteors expected, of a few straggling 
stars, which compared disadvantageously with the dis- 
play of rockets in the smallest country village on any 
Fourth of July. The appearance of Professor Loomis’s 
letter at this juncture had anything but a soothing effect. 
In the first place, they did not want a postponement 
for a year, in a Millerite sort of manner, especially as 
that possibility had been suggested in advance in a Phila- 
delphia paper and promptly discredited in consequence 
of its source. Nor was it in the least consoling to learn 
that the antipodes had possibly been benefited by a dis- 
play of which we had been defrauded. Moreover, they 
regarded it highly presumptuous in a man who had so 
conspicuously been convicted of ignorance about the 
meteors, to persist in forcing his erudition upon them, 
and instructing them not only on their position in the 
universe, their manners and customs, and their material 
composition, but even on the manner of their ignition 
—when it was notorious that they had just failed sig- 
nally to ignite at all. In short, the public had heard all 
it cared to from Professor Loomis, and it considered that 
it would have been in much better taste for him to have 
reserved his elucidation—which seemed carefully pre- 
pared to be let off as an impromptu, as the newspapers 
do their obituary notices—until the event should tran. 
spire which was to have warranted it. Its appearance in 
the present turn of events was like The London Times 
publishing an account of the reception in England and a 
biographical notice of Rufus Choate, when the steamer 
whose arrival was the signal for the printing of the arti- 
cle had landed his body on this side the Atlantic. 
Perhaps the non-appearance of the meteors need not, 
after all, be a matter of regret. It is reasonably certain 
that, had they come, they would have been attended by 
all kinds of printed inflictions from people who would 
have seized on them in order that, by their instrumentali- 
ty, themselves and their learning might be drawn into 
unwonted publicity; and while the meteors would 
by this time have disappeared, we should have suffered 
from these people and their writings for weeks to come. 
Especially would the indefatigable modern prophets have 
luxuriated in the opening afforded them: they would 
have rung all the possible changes upon Louis Napoleon 











and Anti-Christ and the Pope and the Scarlet Woman 
andthe Beasts and all the rest of it. But beside our 
from these inflictions there are a half a dozen 
“Which the absence of the stars may be made 
estive and profitable as their presence could 
g n. “Most notable among these is their irrefuta- 
mstfation of the practical inutility of the ex- 
cca Mathematical people. The disregard shown by 
the'’stars for Professors Newton and Loomis was quite as 
pronounced as the refusal of Baal to perform in behalf 
of his priests against Elijah ; and there is no reason why 
the discredited profession should fare more easily in the 
later instance than in the earlier. The occupation of 
these gentlemen, it is well known, is to embitter the lives 
of Yale students by expounding to them things they 
don’t want to know and which it can be of no possible 
benefit to have studied, even if they ever form an idea of 
what they all mean, which we believe no one has ever 
been known todo. Of course the professors have every 
right to prosecute whatever studies may be to their taste, 
just as men may spend their time upon the perpetual 
motion, or the philosopher’s stone, or the perfection of 
ballooning, or any other unprofitable pursuit; but it is 
totally unjustifiable in them to force upon well-disposed 
young men things at which the human mind revolts, 
things which it is impossible to comprehend, and 
which they hasten to forget as soon as examinations 
are passed, just as they would bad dreams. It is narra- 
ted that Professor Loomis’s classes are in the habit of ° 
seeking escape by jumping from the windows of his lec 
ture room when his back is turned, and that in Professor 
Newton’s recitations, which are held on the second floor, 
students only sustain themselves by the aid of books laid 
open behind the benches, by inscriptions on their wrist- 
bands, and by other devices known in the Yale dialect as 
skinning. It is idle to point out how pernicious must be 
the permanent effects of studies which conduce to such 
practices, and in which no one has ever pretended to dis- 
cover counter-balancing advantages. ‘To persist in forc- 
ing college students to go through these traditional 
mathematical tortures is as creditable to the intelligence 
of the faculties as if they were to enact that all students 
should wear swallow-tailed coats and drive bob-tailed 
horses. If two of the most inordinately scientific people 
in the country—professors “chock full o’ science,” as 
Captain Cuttle would phrase it—who have devoted their 
two lifetimes to mathematical studies, fail so lamentably 
to locate a meteoric shower, for which in the first in- 
stance they allowed a margin of twenty-four hours on 
either hand, that they are obliged to transfer it either to 
Asia, or, failing that, to a point in space which (they cal- 
culate) we shall reach a year hence—then it seems hard- 
ly probable that the amount of benefit the pupils of these 
gentlemen may derive from the five hundred or go recita- 
tions made to them will compensate for the unhappiness 
they are thereby made to endure. 

The scientific people will no doubt grieve over the ab- 
sent stars much as Miss Betsey Trotwood was disap- 
pointed by David Copperfield’s sister Betsey, who never 
was born ; but if the college faculties have the good sense 
to recognize and adopt the truth which comes instead of 
them, neither they nor the community will have cause to 
lament, any more than eventually did Miss Trotwood, 
the substitution for what they had anticipated of some- 
thing unlooked for and at first sight disagreeable. 
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CONDENSATION is one of the last lessons that a young 
writer learns. He is afraid to be simple, and has no 
faith in beauty which is unadorned; hence he crowds 
his sentences with superlatives, and never uses a noun 
without accompanying it with an adjective. In his esti- 
mation, turgidity passes for eloquence, and simplicity is 
but another name for that which is weak and unmeaning. 
But there is an error which is the very opposite of diffuse- 
ness, and which is equally to be avoided. It consists in 
such an injudicious compression of our language that 
the meaning becomes distorted. I will illustrate this 
by the following passage from Mr. Marsh’s Notes. 
He says: “Not only every author known to fame, but 
hundreds whose names have scarcely survived themselves, 
have been, or will be, carefully read, and every first oc- 
currence, every happy use, every forcible example of each 
word, accepted for introductions into the dictionary.” 
The errors in this sentence are obvious. “AZ” is both 
singular and plural ; but “every” is singular only ; and 
we cannot allow that it is proper to use a singular nom- 











inative before a verb in the plural. Neither for the sake 
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of brevity, nor on any other consideration, can it be per- 
mitted. We may say “lJ authors known to fame / 


have been.” Equally true is it that we tanno 
first occurrence, every happy use, every forei’ 
[have been or will be] accepted.” A verb 4 
with its nominative ; and if we use various nomin * 
in a sentence having only one verb, all the nominatives: 
must be in the same number. Mr. Marsh’s sentence is 
singularly faulty. What are we to understand by “ every 
first occurrence. of each word”? How can 
there be more than one jirst oceurrence of each word ? 

There is, in Booth's Principles of English Grammar, 

an excellent rule respecting the proper use of: “shall” 
and “will.” It is asfollows: “If the speaker is the 
nominative to the verb, and also determines its accom- 
plishment; or, if he-is neither the nominative to the 
verb nor determines its. accomplishment;—the. proper 
auxiliary is ‘will;’ in every other case it is ‘shall’.” 
Let the reader follow me in illustrating this rule, and its 
value will soon be apparent to him. I will take the old 
story of the man who fell into the water and exclaiined, 
“T will be drowned, and no body shall save me.” In the 
pbrase “I will be drowned,” the speaker is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, but he did not mean to determine its ac- 
complishment ; he had no intention of being drowned ; 
hence the impropriety of his using “ill.” dn the 
phrase “ nobody shall save me,” the speaker was not the 
nominative to the verb, neither did he intend to determine 
its accomplishment; therefore he could not with pro. 
priety use “shall.” He should have said, “I shall be 
drowned, and nobody zi// save me ;” because, in the first 
clause, the speaker is the nominative to the verb, but 
does not determine its accomplishment; hence the pro- 
priety of using “ shall ;” and, in the last clause, he is 
neither the nominative to the verb, nor does he 
determine its accomplishment; hence the propriety 
of using “will.” “Shall” is the Saxon “sccalan,” to 
owe, or to be obliged ; it therefore applies to any predic- 
tion of a compulsory kind. Colloquially, it is used for 
“may ;” but although this application of it is tolerated 
in conversation, it cannot be recommended for serious 
writing. Mr. Marsh, in speaking of the English lexicon 
now in process of compilation by the London Philologi- 
cal Society, says: “But though we have thus held our- 
selves aloof from this great enterprise, the orthography 
which shall be adopted by the editors of this lexicon will, 
probably, be universally accepted on our side of the At- 
lantic as weil as on the other.” 

There are some words which, describing a condition 
that is unalterable, do not admit of comparison. One of 
these is “ universal ;” yet what is more common than to 
read of a practice which is said to be “so universal ’’? 
Another of these words is “ perfect ;” yet writers are con- 
tigually speaking of “a more perfect” state of things. 
What is meant, we can only guess. ‘“ Complete” is another 
word of this class. The idea it conveys is that of a state 
of fullness, having no deficiency, entire. What, then, does 
Mr. Marsh wish us to understand by “ complctest,” “our 
completest dictionaries,” “greater completeness ”? How can 
anything be comp/leter than that which is complete? How 
can there be a better than the best, or a greater than the 
greatest? One dictionary may be more copious, or be 
more comprehensive than another; but it cannot be 
more complete, for completeness is a fixed state, one not 
admitting of increase. Iam aware that the Most Hian 
has been spoken of as the Most HIGHEST ; and the sole- 
cism has been pardoned in consideration of the intensity of 
the religious feeling in whieh it had its origin. Iam 
aware, also, that Milton has spoken of a depth which is 
“lower” than the “lowest.” -But, whatever license may 
be allowed to a great poet, such an expression in simple 
prose is sheer nonsense. 

There is a nice distinction to be observed between the 
meaning of the words “ so” and “as” when used in con- 
nection with such superlative words as those of which I 
have been speaking. We may say of two things, each of 
which is perfect, “ one is as perfect as the other ;” but if 
we wish to speak in a negative form and to state of two 
things, that one is perfect and the other is not perfect, 
however near it may be to perfection, we cannot say “ one 
is not so perfect as the other ;” and the reason why it can- 
not be said is, that the expression implies the existence of 
degrees of perfection, or, in other words, that a thing can 
be perfect and not perfect at the sametime. “So perfect,” 

. “89 supreme,” “ so universal,” are all wrong ; a thing can- 
not be partly supreme or partly universal. A whole con- 
tains its parts; but a part cannot contain the whole, and 
therefore ought not to be spoken of by a term which is 
applicable only to the whole. It will be seen, then, that 
“so” and “as” are not interchangeable. The general rule 
respecting their use is this: “As” alludes to likeness be- 
tween the things spoken of, while “ se” refers te the com- 


; ‘unequal. 


parison of extent or of degree. Booth says it is in the 
misapplication of this English idiom that the natives of 
Scotland are so apt to err. “I will answer his letter so 
wi as I receive it,” should be written “as soon as,” 
se the point of timeisthe same. “ He is not as rich 
was,” should be “ so riclr as,” because the states are 
“He ran as fast as I did,” is equality. “He 
m so fast that I could not overtake him,” is superiority. 
As great, as much, as high, is a bulk, a qguandify, or a 
hight exactly equal to something to. which the .” re- 
lates ; but so great, so much, so high, is a certain of 
dalk, of quantity, or of hight, which requires to be ascer- 
tained by a comparison of /es#or of more. Mr. Marsh says: 
“(In a lexidonof a dead language the vocabulary of the re- 
‘corded literature may be abgolutely complete so far as the 
‘specification of the wordg™Which composed it is con- 
cerned.” ‘From the foregoing remarks, the reader will at 
once perceive that Mr. Marsh ought to have said, “ as far 
as the specification of the words is concerned.” 

Nothing in connection with Mr. Marsh’s Notes so much 
surprises me as his misuse of words, Here is another 
instance. Hespeaksof “a scientific vocabulary of not less 
than 300,000 words.” Is it really necessary to remind 
Mr. Marsh that “Jess” refers to quantity in bu/k, and that 
“ fewer” is the proper word to use when speaking of 
numbers ? 

Lonpon, Oct. 12, 1866. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of Tue Round TaBLeE, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 





LONDON. 
LonpDon, Nov. 3, 1866. 

THERE is nothing taiked of in our papers just now 
but Mr. Bright’s daring proposal for buying up the es- 
tates of Irish absentee landlords and promoting the pur- 
chase of farms by tenant farmers. The British land-own- 
ing interest have naturally taken alarm ; for who can say 
how long it may be before some more advanced Brightite 
will propose to apply the same doetrines to the great es- 
tates on this side of the Channel. Aristocratic organs, 
to whom supply and demand was but lately an uncouth 
and barbarous term associated in their minds only with 
Manchester and Cobdenism, are now become stanch po- 
litical economists, and call upon their countrymen to de- 
nounce this flagrant violation of the laws of political 
science. But the fact is that these converts are behind 
the time. Great changes have been wrought in the 
minds of political economists since the days when Mal- 
thus and Ricardo were wont to treat the English land 
system as one of the immutable laws of nature. Since 
Mr. Thornton published his Plea for Peasant Proprie- 
tors, nearly twenty years ago, the old notion of the abso- 
lute necessity for the present system of rich land-owners, 
dependent farmers, and pauper laborers has undergone 
considerable modification. It has been discovered that a 
good deal may be said after all for the continental sys- 
tem of division of land ; and no writer has shown this 
more clearly than Mr. Mill, in his great work on political 
economy. The late Mr. McCulloch, who held a lucrative 
post under government, and spent his lifetime in making 
the principles of political economy palatable to his aristo- 
cratic friends, used to be very warm in denouncing the 
French system, which, as your readers know, is one of 
compulsory and equal division after death among chil- 
dren or other heirs. He foretold the time when all France 
would come to be divided into patches no bigger than 
the chequers of a draught-board ; but, unfortunately for 
him, facts do not bear out his theories. Nearly eighty 
years have elapsed since the great Revolution, and the 
number of landed properties, building plots excepted, is 
shown by undeniable statistics not to have increased in 
any appreciable degree. The plea is, of course, that agri- 
culture must go to ruin where farms are so small that 
they cannot be cultivated economically ; but thinkers of 
Mr. McCulloch’s class forgot to tell us why the heirs of a 
deceased proprietor should destroy their own property in 
this fashion. If any man had left a painting by Raphael 
to be divided among his children, Mr. McCulloch would 
have perceived very clearly that the inheritors would not 
have taken a knife and divided it into equal portions. 
The size of properties and the size of farms are not the 
same thing; but it is undeniable that the average size of 
farms is very much less in France than in England. The 
French, however, notwithstanding the dismal prophesies 
of our aristocratic writers, are well satisfied, and all the 
military power which the Emperor Napoleon wields 


cimuuehe eae 

his people. Say what they will, the French peasantry are a 
far happier and more contented race than ours. No one 
who has ever lived in a little country town or Village in 
France can doubt it. Their industry and frugality are 
famous throughout the world. Read that touching ac. 
count of it in the introduction to Michelet’s People. The 
“magic of property,” as Arthur Young said, traveling in 
France in 1787, “ turns everything to gold.” The feeling 
of security in their holdings, the direct interest in their 
labor, the certainty of enjoying all its fruits, suffices to 
convert barren rocks into fertile patches of vine and 
olive. Political economy has begun to take note of these 
facts, and the English feudal system having notoriously 
failed in Ireland, Mr. Bright would be glad to see some 
attempt to establish that other system which has been 
found to work so,well among a race having so great an 
affinity to the Irish.: This is the ground of the outcry 
against him. “What will his friend, Mr. Mill, say to 

this?” ask the new zealots in political economy. Sim. 

ple folk! If they had only made themselves acquainted 
with that great writer's chapters on landed property, or 
with his long letter on large and small farms printed in 
the appendix to his Principles of Political Economy, they 
would have no difficulty in guessing what he would say, 

Why is it that our most successful novelists always 
fail if they attempt to write a play for the stage? | 
have said before that we can never have a race of orig. 
inal dramatic writers until we have a dramatic copyright 
convention which shall be effective and not a mere sham 
like the present one. For while our theaters, which are 
practically monopolies, are able to fill their seats by 
merely hashing up French dramas and farces, it is not to be 
expected that native literary talent will turn to this field, 
Mr. Boucicault is the only man who has ever made large 
sums by writing plays on this side of the English Chan. 
nel. I remember him years ago, before he went to Amer- 
ica, and when he was engaged by Mr. Charles Kean, at 
the Princess’s Theater, at a salary of fifteen guineas per 
week, as dramatic furbisher en permanence to that estab- 
lishment. His duties were to keep his eye upon the 
great French dramatic preserves and bag anything that 
seemed worth powder and shot. The Paris theatrical 
journals and the latest issues of Michel Lévy came regu. 
larly to the theater in Oxford Street, and many were the 
journeys to and fro of the representative of the Keans 
between this and the French capital to be present at the 
first night of a likely drama. Mr. Boucicault, however, 
soon found that it was a better thing to set up in this 
way on his own account. Todo him justice, he writes 
plays, and does not merely translate and adapt them; or 
if he takes a plot, he takes it from some popular story or 
other source in a way which seems to have been permit- 
ted to dramatists from all time. His crowning glory has 
been the turning of the tables on the French dramatists, 
and inducing Parisian managers, to the bewilderment of 
the dramatic feuilletonists, to translate and perform an 
English author’s piece. Mr. Boucicault is said to have 
made £15,000 out of Arrah na-Pogue—a sufficient prize, 
at all events, to attract men of letters to play-writing. 
But Mr. Boucicault is not only a play-writer; he is a 
man of business, and knows how to bring his wares to 
the best market. Mr. Tom Taylor's Zicket-of: Leave Man, 
a translation—I beg his pardon, an adaptation from the 
French (but that is no matter, as he made it his proper- 
ty)—was sold by him to our Olympic Theater for £300. 
It had a longer run than Arrah-na-Pogue, and brought 
more money to the management. Mr. Boucicault will 
have a share of profits, for he is actor and manager too. 
That is the great difference. We have here a Dramatic 
Authors’ Society—a sort of trades union for equalizing 
the competent and the incompetent, and depriving every 
man of the most powerful motives for being cleverer 
than his neighbor. This society grants the right to the- 
aters throughout the country to perform all the produc- 
tions, original and purloined, of its members for a certain 
fixed sum per annum, and, after absorbing a good pro- 
portion in expenses, it divides the gains equally, at the 
rate of so much per act, to each writer who can be in- 
duced to join the society. These people include nearly 


cicault declined to join, and is regarded by his brethren 
as a black sheep. It is wonderful that fifty more, at least, 
of the best men do not turn out and try their fortune on 
their own account. While they do not, and while the 
legislature still leaves the French author unprotected 
here, it is no wonder that we have but one really success 
ful playwright among us. I recollect that when the dra- 
matic copyright convention between France and this 
country was first concluded, your friend, Mr. Charles 
Reade, being one of those who believed in it, conceived 
the ingenious idea of making himeelf # sort of dramatic 
middlemem and getting the most successful French dram- 
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gueceesful combinations of adultery and suicide. But 


It is not often that the world sees such a combination of 


scheme broke down. The managers pillaged in defi- | the genius and the quack. Yet heis said to care little for 
yor of the convention, and judges and juries decided—as | money, handing over to his venerated mother—who exer- 
ee always will decide till the law is made more strin-| cises an odd sort of parental control over her son, now 


nt—that a playwright who steals a scene in the 


“Champs Elysées ” and plants it in “ Kensington Gar- | niary affairs. 
» makes it his own property for ever. Mr. Reade | could not have saved her son from the degradation of il- 
ed himself after his own fashion by writing a|lustrating the trash of which Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 


dens 


pvengs ; 
if mphlet in which his gentlemanly forbearance, charity, 


moderation, and good taste heaped coals of fire upon the 
heads of his enemies. But the managers are men of 
pusiness, and will not buy while they can steal. 

All this has been suggested to me by the second failure 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins asa dramatic writer. His Prozci 
Deep, produced the other night at the Olympic Theater, 
was only saved from absolute damnation by good acting 
and very picturesque and effective scenery. Its fault was 
the unpardonable one of an ill-constructed plot. This 
piece was originally written for private performance at Mr. 
Dickens’s house in Tavistock Square, where it was per- 
formed in 1857, Mr. Dickens, his son and daughters, Mr. 
Collins, and a number of authors and artists being the 
qctors. This was for the benefit of the family of the late 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Your readers remember how the 
thirsty wayfarer, charitably entertained by the wife of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, always praised her gooseberry 
wine. Friendly tasters and audiences of this kind are 
not generally disposed to find fault, and the Frozen Deep 
was an amateur success. Zhe Ded Vial, which Mr. Col- 
lins wrote expressly for the Olympic, however, was & com- 
plete failure, notwithstanding Mr. Dickens’s assistance in 
pruning and patching where the hisses of the first night 
furnished hints for improvement. It was, in fact, of no 
weimproving. There was an old gentleman in the second 
act dying in bed, and, except in Othello, audiences for 
some mysterious reason will not endure a bed on the 
stage, which is the reason why gentlemen and ladies 
generally drop dead on the boards, or at least expire on 
hard couches. This old gentleman, who, like his majesty 
King Charles the Second, was “an unconscionable time 
dying,” could not, unfortunately, be got rid of, nor 
could he well be disengaged from the objectionable 
upholstery ; so the piece was withdrawn and forgotten, 
and no more was heard of Mr. Wilkie Collins as a 
dramatic writer until the same house determined last 
Saturday to try his much-admired-in-private Mrozen Deep. 
And yet Mr. Collins (no critics with the late Edgar Poe’s 
dissecting power being extant among us) has a reputation 
for skillful construction of a story. All this may seem to 
contradict my theory of the possibility of good dramatic 
writers arising among us as soon as our popular writers 
are furnished with an inducement to try this kind of lit®r- 
ary art. But Mr. Collins’s efforts are merely desultory. 
He has never really turned his attention to the stage. In 
many of the essentials of success the poorest hack play- 
wright, the dullest country manager, is wiser than he. Ido 
not speak of such crude attempts. I look forward to the 
time when there shall be an inducement to English authors 
to follow the dramatic art systematically and persistently. 

Gustave Doré, the many-sided, indefatigable, has just 
done for Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., of Ludgate Hill, 
the publishers of the authorized translation of Victor 
Hugo’s T'ravaillenrs de la Mer, a large drawing represent- 
ing the fisherman Gilliatt struggling in the cavern with 
the terrible devil-fish, a scene which will be remembered 
by all readers of that story. It isa failure. The view 
beyond the entrance to the cavern, the huge, weather- 
beaten wreck suspended upon the rocks, shadowy and 
shapeless, the broken clouds beyond with the clear, cool 
sky showing among them after the long and terrible 
tempest, are effective ; but the central figure, the sailor 
straggling with the octopod, is paltry and realistic. The 

staring eyes of the monster are depicted in true panto- 

mime property fashion; his long tentacles with their 
suckers at regular distances, all made distinctly percepti- 
ble, are drawn in what I would call the young boarding- 
school Jady’s style of art. There is nothing in it vague 
or mystic, in the spirit of the scene—nothing left to the 
imagination—nothing unrealized in its most obvious de- 
tails, In short, there is in the picture no depth. I am 
told Doré is doing another scene from the same story re- 
Presenting Gilliatt constructing the breakwater in the 
midst of the storm, which will perhaps suit his genius 
better. It might have been expected that nothing would 
draw out Doré’s peculiar powers more favorably than Vic- 
tor Hugo’s wild philosophical romance ; but the genius of 
this extraordinary artist seems to be damped where 
another imagination furnishes him with the complete de- 
tails of his subject. He revels in the vague, the sugges- 
tive, the grandiose, but he likes to create for himself. To 
tell the truth, however, his powers are overtasked. 
Every publisher in Paris and London is besieging him to 


nearly thirty years of age—the management of his pecu- 
It is a pity that this strong-minded lady 


is able to sell numberless editions among the semi-relig- 
ious world. A Frenchman is not, of course, expected to 
know that Mr. Tupper has long been the butt of the 
critics here, who make of him astanding jest, as Pope and 
Swift and the Scriblerus Club of Sir Richard Blackmore ; 
but there is actually a French translation of the Proverb- 
i Philosophy. Was there no friend of the artist, I won- 
der, to dip into it and give him a hint? 

Artemus Ward has covered the walls of London streets 
with the announcement, with which I suppose your 
readers are familiar, “ Artemus Ward will speak a 
piece at the Egyptian Hall” (I forget the exact orthog- 
raphy). If truth must be told, his contributions to Punch 
have not been a success. He has brought to that once 
powerful but now decrepit publication little but a 
name. Bad spelling has nearly had its day here. The 
immortal Mrs. Brown still continues her cacographical 
narratives and reflections in the pages of Hun and is de- 
servedly popular. Her creator, Mr. Arthur Sketchley, 
popular lecturer and dramatist—otherwise Mr. Arthur 
Rose, once curate of St. John’s church, Hoxton—is about to 
make himself better known across the Atlantic. We have 
also in the Morning Star a Mr. Whiteing, who writes 
under the nom de plume of “The Costermonger,” and 
makes bad spelling amusing. But, as I have said, orthog- 
raphy is manifestly about to reassert its sway. 

The annual deluge of new booksis now upon us. Most 
of those which possess any interest for American readers 
will already have been announced by your publishers. 


to the present day, that has not, directly or indirectly, 
felt the influence of, or in some degree been molded or 
shaped by, the Greek school of poets. It has been the 
constant and earnest endeavor of this classical fraternity 
to revive the forms, and mythology of Greek poetry, and, 
if possible, to establish once more the worship of that il- 
lustrious pagan whose fated fall Mrs. Browning has so 
beautifully sung and immortalized in her Dead Pan. It 
would be wearisome to trace its progress among us from 
the remote period of its first introduction to the unex- 
pected triumph it has achieved in the Atalanta in Caly- 
don of Mr. Swinburne. Suffice it to say, that with such 
advocates as Walter Savage Landor, Matthew Arnold, 
and the author above mentioned, it has gained so strong 
a foot-hold that romanticism itself has been compelled 
to acknowledge its beauty and power. 

The classics, as has been remarked, have ever been, 
and still are, with the race to which we belong, a ¢2ste, 
and not a passion. They are the fruits of another and 
far different clime, which have been transplanted into a 
more rugged and sterile soil, where they do not and can- 
not flourish like the “ green bay tree” we so often read 
about. 

As models, Hschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides among 
the Greeks, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid among the Romans, 
are very useful, and afford a fruitful field for the poet 
who wishes to fathom the secrets of his art. But he 
must beware ; he must learn to r2sist temptation, or he 
will fall like his primitive parent, and be for ever ban- 
ished from his poetical paradise. In studying the forms 
and mythology of Greek and Roman poetry he must not 
become a slave to its pagan spirit and sentiment, an error 
into which the classical school fell at a very early period 
of its history. Before the publication of Atalanta in 
Calydon we had thought it almost impossible for a poet 
of the Greek school to avoid this error, so easily and un- 
consciously are all apt to be betrayed into it; but Mr. 


There are, as usual, a large number of new illustrated 
books to come out between this and Christmas. Mr. 
Murray (who has, by the way, an incorrigible habit of 
announcing books year after year which do not appear) 
is going, I believe, bond fide to publish the correspondence 
of King George the Third with his minister Lord North 
between 1769 and 1782, an interesting period for American 
readers. Much of it is remarkably free and confidential. 
There were some specimens published, I think, in Lord 
Brougham’s lives of the statesmen of King George the 
Third’s reign. Mr. Heneage Jesse, by the way, has just 
published a life and times of that monarch in three thick 
volumes, in which many an apocryphal story will be found 
worked in to lighten the narrative. We are promised 
the conclusion of the History of the United Netherlands 
from the death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce, 1609. Mr. Guizot is about to put down Bishop 
Colenso, the author of Hece Homo, and the writers of 
Essays and Reviews not in his old fashion of gensdarmes 
and fines, but by remarks on the actual state of Christian- 
ity written by himself in English. Mr. Du Chaillu is 
coming out with further explorations in Central Africa. 
His work is entitled A Journey to Ashango Land. Carew 
Hazlitt is about to publish the life and correspondence of 
his grandfather, William Hazlitt, the critic, in four vol- 
umes. Emmeline Lott, late governess to the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who wrote that astonishingly plain-spoken and not 
very creditable book about harem life in Egypt and Tur- 
key, has another work ready with theawful title of Nights 
in the Harem. “ Prurient prudes” will, 1 suppose, rebuke 
at their peril. Besides these we have plenty of new novels 
promised by Annie Thomas, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Ouida, Mr. Arthur Locher, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia 
B. Edwards, the author of John Halifax, Miss Kavanagh, 
Mark Lemon, and others. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, though 
not yet returned from Utah, where he tarries long, like 
young Telemachus in the island of Calypso, has already ar- 
ranged with Messrs. Chapman & Hall for the publication | harem, or the glories of Mahomet’s paradise, while the 
of abook on the United States in general and Mormonism | yery air is odorous with delicious flowers and redolent of 
in particular. Meanwhile Mr. Anthony Trollope is prepar- fragrant spices. 

ing his Last Chronicle of Barset, to be published in week- 
ly numbers of 48 pages, each with one illustration—price 


sixpence. ‘This is a novelty and an experiment of doubt- lightful climate of the East the author of Chastelard 
ful result. The first number will appear here on the 1st | would have found a language better adapted to the ex- 
of December. The story will carry his readers back to pression of his amorous thoughts. There he would have 
the old town of Barset, familiar in his Barchester Tow-| met with sympathy and encouragement, and his career, 
ers. It is, in fact, a story of country society, such as he | instead of proving a failure, would have become a bril- 
delights in, but whether such as the multitude of readers | jiant and extraordinary one. But we must take things 
will relish, I do not know. Q. | as they come ; and as we have Mr. Swinburne’s immoral- 
—— ity among us, let us learn how dangerous it is, and how 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. we may overcome it. Firstly, his immorality is very 

=e ame ‘ beautiful to behold ; but it is like the proverbial apple of 

SWINBURNE'S IMMORALITY. the Dead Sea. It is also very fascinating in its power, 

To THe Eprror or Tae RounpD TABLE: like that beautiful maiden of the Rhine who lures her 
DEAR Sir: Probably there has never been a period in| victim to destruction. There is nothing palpably gross 


Swinburne’s success has put it beyond all further doubt 
or discussion. 

In Atalanta in Calydon you find a modern dramatic 
poem, molded in the Greek model and infused with the 
essence of Greek philosophy and religion, yet powerfully 
appealing to the affections and sentiments of the present, 
and adapted to the character, culture, and opinions of 
the people among whom it was born. We can scarcely 
refrain from entering upon a lengthy eulogy on this 
poem, whose merit none can dispute, abounding, as it 
does, in the most exquisite beauties a poetic imagination 
ever conceived. The Choruses alone are sufficient to 
stamp the author as a true poet and man of genius, being 
full of the most intense musical life, the very language 
itself melting into music, while thought and feeling 
mingle like water and wine. 

The transition from Atalanta in Calydon to Chastelard 
and The Queen Mother and Rosamond, was an easy, per- 
haps a natural, but for Mr. Swinburne a very unfortu- 
nate one. It was the opinion of nearly all his critics that 
his choice of a subject for his first poem was an unfortu- 
nate one, being too far removed from the sympathies of 
the present, and that the selection of a more modern one 
would prove more successful, and render him more popu- 
lar. Upon this hint Mr. Swinburne, accordingly, penned 
the three poems, Chastelard, The Queen Mother, and 
Rosamond. We merely tell the truth when we say that 
they fell short of our least sanguine expectations, and 
added to their many deficiencies the evidences of a 
vitiated taste and corrupt imagination. 

In Chastelard you frequently catch glimpses of that 
immorality and sensuality that betray the author’s pet 
fancies and evil imaginings, till, breaking forth like a 
pent-up stream, in bis later minor poems, they now flow 
around and about you in a delicious swirl, bearing on 
their surface the myriad beauties and divinities of Greek 
mythology, reveling in the pleasures of the Eastern 


Itis rather unfortunate for Mr. Swinburne to have been 
born in this age and country. In the luxurious and de- 

















do work ; and he seems to have “stomach for them all.” 











the history of English poetry, from Ben Jonson’s down or repugnant in his immorality ; and, on that account, it 
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is more to be feared and avoided. Itis not the coarse 


sensuality of Rubens or Teniers, as illustrated in the 
shameless, voluptuous, and ruddy nudities that sprang 
from beneath their prolific brushes, displaying a perfect 
orgy—“ the most extraordinary culmination of human 
bestiality ever portrayed on canvas.” The creatures of 
Mr. Swinburne’s voluptuous poems are not the “splendid 
brutes” of the “ Kermesse,’’ but the charming divinities 
of love, beauty, and all the passions; not cold and chaste, 
like Minerva or Diana, but fair and ruddy beings, with 
the glow and palpitation of life, pulpy, rich, redundant 
forms, reveling in wanton ease and felicity. They are 
not like the draped and colored statues in the churches 
of Spain and Naples, with the yellow earthy skins of 
ascetics ; “not Madonnas in royal robes, in bright silks, 
crowned with diadems and wearing precious necklaces, 
with eye-balls formed of glittering carbuncles,” but 
those lovely and graceful divinities that live in the 
amorous verses of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Mr. W. W. 
Story, the sculptor, in his poem Cleopatra, has admirably 
succeeded in expressing this idea of wild passionate 
love or lust, though itis very mild when placed beside 
some of Mr. Swinburne’s remarkable poems. We will 
convey a very accurate and forcible idea of his immorali- 
ty by quoting a few lines from a humorous and satirical 
poem called The Session of the Poets, which appeared in 
a late number of Zhe Spectator. The author of Laus 
Veneris, etc., dubbed Master Swinburne, is represented 
as jumping up— 
‘“* With his neck stretching out like a gander,” 
and squealing, as he glared “ out through his hair,” 
* All virtue is bosh! Hallelujah for Landor ! 
I disbelieve wholly in everything! There!” 

This is Mr. Swinburne’s immorality in a very diminu- 

tive nut-shell. 


Yours, very truly, G. 8. H. 


Nov. 15, 1866. 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in THE RounD TABLE must be sent 
to the office. 


MR. WHITTIER’S PROSE* 


M\HE name of Whittier stands deservedly high 

among our eminent men. He is one of the few 
who have always been loyal to principle, and who 
have established themselves in this world as pure, 
true, blameless. For thirty years his lyrics have 
rung out loud peals for freedom, and his pen has 
been busy always in advancing every work which he 
honestly believed to be right and good. Such single 
devotion to one’s own conscientious convictions 
always makes a man marked among his cotemporaries. 
_ The beautiful picture which Mr. Whittier draws of 
William Leggett is properly his own portrait, so far 
as he has stood forth an uncompromising reformer. 
His part in the abolition of slavery is different but 
hardly less than that of Mr. Garrison, Mr. Phillips, or 
Theodore Parker. He is one of the noble few who 
have stood by the cause in every weather, until the 
nation no longer holds men in bondage. Just this 
alone makes him eminent. But the way in which he 
has done his work makes him still more so. He has 
been loyal and manly init. Something of a Quaker, 
Christian integrity has been manifested. He has 
written his songs, and the fiery purpose of one whose 
convictions were strong has made others feel as he 
felt. He has-written letters and spoken words, and 
they have gone with a prophetic force through the 
land. But, all the while, he has lived away from the 
heat and noise of the conflict, in his own beautiful 
rural home, and something of an apostolic sanctity 
‘has enshrined him, in the eyes of the new generation 
which has grown up about him. We honor Mr. 
Whittier most heartily for the course which, as a 
man, he has taker; and this manliness of position 
and method enters necessarily into any true estimate 
of his works. 

We have been struck, in examining these beautiful 
volumes containing his prose writings, with the con- 
sistency between his poetry and his prose. They 
occupy the same ground. His range of thought has 
never been wide, but within his selected sphere he 
has written equally well in prose and verse. There is 
in him an evident fondness for history in its lighter 
forms, and especially for that period which embraces 
the last two centuries in England and America, and 
covers the origin and rise of his religious sect. He is 











* Prose Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 2 vols. With Por. 
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a Quaker through and through, and you can hardly 
read a dozen of his pages without coming across the 


‘canonization of some Quaker saint—which is all well 


enough, since he writes about them with a charming 
simplicity and fondness. But it is well to observe 
that his range of saints and heroes is somewhat nar- 
row. He writes of them in a catholic spirit, but he 
sets them up too continuously for us to worship; and 
some of us have reason to believe that the whole sum 
of goodness is not covered by a drab coat. There is 
an evident tendency in every sect to carry the impres- 
sion that they are the world, and we do not miss this 
as we go over Mr. Whittier’s pages. His anti-slavery 
zeal carried him, indeed, beyond the charmed circle 
of his sect; and his warm interest in man, as man, has 
endeared him to all hearts, This atones for his nar- 
rowness, and has made him popular. But, now his 
occupation is gone in that line, we observe gladly 
that he has gone back within the limits of his chosen 
field—New England life and scenery, and the simple 
quietness of a meditative life. And, indeed, he may 
well rest in this way upon his laurels as a poet- 
reformer. He has done more than any other writer 
to throw the halo of romance over the earlier New 
England life. His ballads are inimitable for their 
grace and sweetness; they are pure idyls; they have 
the New England air and sky and home-touches. 
In these Mr. Whittier’s geniussshines forth. He has 
done for that homely Puritan life what no writer 
beside has really attempted, and he has done it from 
a genuine fondness for the work. This appears not 
only in his ballads, but in the greater part of his 
prose. He has caught just the homeliness and fidelity 
of nature. We might instance the larger number of 
his poems, and we can also mention two-thirds of his 
prose, whose subjects have laid about his own home 
—the legends and stories which he has woven into 
bright romance from the rough recital of his ances- 
tors. These have been the groundwork of his best 
productions ; and we hope, in the years which may be 
spared to him, that he will give himself more entirely 
to this kind of poetical or prose writing. If these 
old legends are thus embodied, they will be as perma- 
nent as the old Scotch ballads, living ever on the lips 
of speaking men. 


There is one other department of writing to which 
Mr. Whittier has lately devoted himself, and in 
which he has won greatly upon the religious public, 
and that is the writing of devotional poetry. He has 
in him the essential qualities of a religious mystic, 
and this tendency has not been lessened by the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Society of Friends. He has 
been on the watch, in all his readings, for the mystic 
names in history; and many a poem, as his 7Zauler, 
testifies to his fondness for such subjects. His latest 
poems have been in this vein. Margaret Smith’s 
Journal, too, is full of it. His sketches of Quaker 
saints breathe this mystical atmosphere. And this 
species of writing he does with peculiar facility and 
grace. He catches the inner life of holy meditations, 
and reproduces them so simply, and with such a 
truthfulness, that we wonder at the beauty of a life 
which has familiarly treasured such precious truths. 
The mellowness of his later poems may have been 
derived, in part, fromthe sorrows and trials which 
years bring, but it is the mellowness, too, of a richer 
inward experience; and in this work of poetical 
writing, he is endearing himself to hundreds who 
would care nothing for his political essays. 

The qualities of Mr. Whittier’s style are picturesque- 
ness and simplicity, clearness and geniality. He has 
little humor, but a bright cheerfulness is never absent 
from his pages. He is not profound, nor yet super- 
ficial ; but he looks at subjects chiefly on their poetical 
side. He sees how they may be aptly represented ; he 
does not investigate and analyze. His pages are such 
as you involuntarily linger over, because you like 
them. His prose is not of the highest order, but it is 
always good. Even where it is the plainest, it does 
not disappoint one. When he writes with only the 
desire of pleasing, as in his Summer with Dr. Single- 
tary, he always pleases. Thus, his style is never 
ambitious, and he never promises more than he fulfills; 
and you are always more intent upon the beauty and 
excellence of his pictures and thoughts than upon the 
language in which he presents them. 

With many writers, too, the influence of their 








works is doubtful. Children should not read them, 
They mislead even the mature. But Mr. Whittier’s 
writings may be placed safely in the hands of both 
young and old, with the perfect certainty that they 
will amuse, instruct, benefit the reader. Less serious 
than some, less profound than others, they belong to g 
class of literature which is never numerous enough— 
the class to which the essays of Elia belong. It is the 
kind which our own age is most unfavorable to, but 
which a healthy and pure taste always selects for the 
purpose of joyous mental recreation. It would not, 
perhaps, be out of place to call Mr. Whittier, for some 
of his papers in the Literary Recreations, the Elia of 
America ; certainly, we know no writer on this side of 
the water more genial, or pure, or beautifully tender, 
An extended criticism of these writings is not de. 
manded, To place the author in that niche of eo. 
temporary fame to which he belongs, and to show 
why he should be kept there, has been our’ chief 
object. But some particular notice of the contents 
of these volumes is also necessary. 

Margaret Smith’s Journal is our author’s best prose 
work. It antedates the present popular way of 
writing familiarly the history of the olden time, and 
we have yet to see the chronicles which are superior 
to it in quiet, beautiful pictures of natural scenery, 
and of the manners and customs in New England two 
hundred years ago. We have been made acquainted 
with this now for the first time, though it was pub- 
lished thirty years ago; but we place it at once at the 
head of the author’s prose. It is a most skillfully 
wrought historical painting. It is a prose drama, 
which only a man whose mind had been thoroughly 
filled with the spirit of that age could write. It will 
be, perhaps, the best representation, a century lence, 
of the days when Quakers were persecuted and 
witches hung. 

The remainder of the first volume is pleasant read- 
ing, but mostly of an ephemeral character. It consists 
of sketches of John Bunyan, Thomas Elwood, James 
Nayler, Andrew Marvell, John Roberts, Samuel Hop- 
kins, Richard Baxter, and of three moderns, William 
Leggett, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, and Robert 
Dinsmore, These were originally contributions to a 
newspaper, and some of them were evidently done in 
haste. John Bunyan is poor. It is not a critical 


essay nor a biographical sketch, but aims at a little of 


both and so amounts to nothing. The others are: 
better, and the essays on Elwood and Nayler and Mar- 
vell and Roberts and Hopkins are all good. That om 
Baxter is no better than a hundred others could have: 
done, and yet it is pleasant reading. A mere ram- 
bling talk about a great man, without a purpose, is 
the most desultory and worthless sort of writing. It 
is good for nothing. The papers on Leggett and 
Rogers and Dinsmore we wish were more biographical 
and less culogistic. They provoke you, because the 
author had the opportunity to do a great deal better, 
and he just wove together a chit-chat—good, but not 
good enough. 

Many of the papers in the second volume might 
have been omitted with benefit to the author's repu- 
tation. He speaks of them himself as hasty and ill- 
assorted, and so they truly are. Mr. Whittier has not 
a critical faculty, and his critical papers here handed 
down to posterity—that on Macaulay, for instance, 
and that on Hoangeline—are the poorest speciimens of 
that sort of writing, from an author of Mr. Whittier’s 
rank, which we remember to have seen. They are on 
a par with Washington Irving’s essays in the same 
line. It is no disparagement to Mr, Whittier’s genius 
that they are so; but it is a mistake to perpetuate 
them, to the waste of printer’s ink. But this second 
volume we should very unwillingly spare from our 
literature. It contains the essays which remind you 
of Elia. The papers entitled Charms and Fairy Faith, 
The Little Iron Soldier, First-Day in Lowell, The Beau- 
tiful, The Lighting-up, and The Great Ipswich Fright 
are specimens of Mr. Whittier’s best vein. They are 
prose-poetry. The author almost apologizes for their 
light, playful character, but this is a large part of 
their merit. They amuse you delightfully. They are 
the counterpart to his ballads and familiar poems. 
They take you to the author's home, and you chat 
with him at his own fireside. We could select from 





these papers passages witich, for pure simple beauty, 
cannot be matched in qnr literature. The poetry of 
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the autumnal woods, the charms of romance, the| Geneva, at the foot of Seneca lake. We first hear of 
jality of an autobiography, betray the author into | him as remarkably swift in the chase and being em- 


an unconscious musing which is poetry. 


A fine portrait accompanies the volume, showing | own tribe, and afterwards, during the Revolution, as 
the chiseling of years in the author’s countenance, 
put no dimming of the poetic fire which lights up 
the features; and we are glad that our literature is| came famous, is said by McKenney’s Indian Biography 





ployed, consequently, as a messenger, first among his 


arunner for British officers engaged in the border 
service. His name of Red Jacket, by which he be- 





now enriched with his prose works in a permanent | to have been acquired in the following manner : 


form. 








RED JACKET.* 


HE memory of the dusky tribes which the Anglo- 


“ 





. . . His activity and intelligence attracted the 
attention of several officers of the British crown, and ac- 
quired for him their friendship. One of them, either as 
a compliment or for services rendered, presented him 
with a richly embroidered scarlet jacket, which he took 


Saxon in his stern and pitiless march has driven | great pride in wearing. When this was worn out he was 


Like many of his people, Red Jacket had a strong 
sense of personal dignity; and not even the wretched 
habit of intemperance, which so ‘often overpowered 
him, ever altogether subdued or caused it to be for- 
gotten. Col. Stone tells us a story of a French 
nobleman who was making the tour of the United 
States, and who visited Buffalo. He had heard of the 
fame of Red Jacket, and, learning that his residence 
was but seven miles distant, he sent him word that he 
was desirous to see him, adding a request that the 
chief should visit him in Buffalo the next day. Red 
Jacket received the message with much contempt, and 
replied: “Tell the young man that if he wishes to 


from their native forests of the American Continent ane: es wintry ees pps ie ge ee ies ae visit the old chief, he may find him with his nation, 
may be expected with each year to become more and gave him the name by which he was afterwards best where other strangers pay their respects to him, and 
more indistinct, and the halo which has surrounded | known. At the treaty of 1794, held at Canandaigua, | Red Jacket will be glad to sce him.” The count sent 
the few great names among the red men which are Captain Parish, one of the interpreters in the service of 


preserved to us to become more feeble, flickering, and 
dim. The absence of written records; the rapid melt- 


the United States, gave him another red jacket, ‘ to per- 
petuate the name to which he was so much attached.’” 


The Seneca tribe, of which Red Jacket was for so 


back his messenger to say that he was fatigued with 
his journey, and could not go to the Seneca village; 
that he had come all the way from France to sce the 


ing away of the different races, so that even oral 


tradition has grown, with time, scantier and scantier ; 


pean discovery, the strongest among the Aquanuschi- 


many years the chief, was, even as lately as the Euro- great orator of the Senecas, and, after having put him- 


self to so much trouble to see so distinguished a man, 


the confusing employment of metaphor making it 
always difficult to penetrate to trusty details, and the 
jnevitable perversity wherewith the central figures 
among vanquished foes are so apt to be colored and 
distorted in the histories of the victors, all these have 


oni, or United People, known originally as the Five Na- ya latter pee not refuse to meek him at Buffalo. 
tions and afterwards as the Six, by the addition of the “Tell him,” said the sarcastic chief, “that it is very 
Tuscaroras to the confederacy in 1712. These peo- strange he should eamened - far to see me, and then 
ple were very powerful and very warlike. They stop short within seven ata of my lodge.” ™ wa 
carried their arms as far south as the country of the buke seems to have been effectual, for the count visitcd 


united with other causes to make our aboriginal 








records of a thin and meager description. 


leas a degree. 
and such a book is his Life of Red Jacket. 


The great Seneca chieftain and orator was surely 
one of the most remarkable figures in our limited 
gallery ; and not the least so for the reason that he 
was, perhaps, a solitary instance among our famous 
tribes of a man achieving distinction and maintain- 
ing to the last a remarkable influence and undoubted 
position among his people not only without distin- 
guishing himself in war, but with a positive and 
wide-spread imputation of physical cowardice attach- 
That he was a poltroon in action 
there can be no doubt; and although he was engaged 
in both our wars with the mother country—on the 
English side in the Revolution, and on the American 
in 1812-15—in neither contest, as our author observes, 
did he win for himself the right to wear the eagle 
“In the former he was openly charged by 
his brother chiefs with cowardice and treachery ; 
while in the latter the impression made upon the 
mind of the general under whose immediate eye he 
served was by no means favorable in regard to his 
His entire character formed a bundle of 
If he lacked firmness of nerves, he 
nevertheless possessed unbending firmness of purpose 
His intellectual powers 
were unquestionably of a very high order. He was a 
statesman of sagacity, and an orator of even sur- 
passing eloquence ; yet he was capable of descending 
to the practice of the lowest cunning of the dema- 


ing to his name. 


plume. 


courage. 
contradictions. 


and great moral courage. 


gogue,” 


Undoubtedly, his redeeming qualities must have 
been of a most uncommon order to permit this singu- 
lar man to retain his ascendency in the absence of 
that quality which, among his people, women only 
Were supposed to lack. A firm belief in his patriot- 
ism, which justly had its rise in many remarkable 
services, and a certain jinesse which was very like 
genius, served him no doubt in good stead and averted 
that contempt which otherwise, very early in his ca- 
ze was called 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, which means He-heeps them-awake ; 
and the compliment to his oratorical powers was 
The tongue, rather 
than the hatchet, was this red man’s weapon; and 
the antithesis about the pen and the sword,granting the 


reer, would have overwhelmed him. 


beyond question well bestowed. 


When, 
therefore, a writer who is at once capable and consci- 
entious—deeply interested in his subject and qualified 
bya peculiar experience for its mastery—steps for- 
ward to augment our limited treasures by a discrimi- 
native and light-bringing contribution to Indian 
history or biography, we welcome the work in pro- 
portion to its rarity, and tender our gratitude in no 
Such a writer was the late Col. Stone, 


Cherokees, and a tremendous battle—forerunner and 
type of a greater one in the same vicinity—was fought 


him at his wigwam, and then Red Jacket accepted an 
invitation to dine with him at his lodgings in Buffalo. 





between the Cherokees, Catawbas, and their allies, 
and the warriors of the Six Nations, at the junction 
of the Cumberland and Red rivers, in Kentucky, near 
the present line between the states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, in the year 1731, and in which the men of 
the north were victorious.* The fighting qualities of 
his people did not descend to our hero, as we have 
seen; for like Demosthenes and Cicero, to whom Dr. 
Breckinridge compares him, “he better understood 
how to rouse his countrymen to war than to lead 
them to victory.” The celebrated Brant, chief of the 
Mohawks, ever regarded the Seneca orator with hatred 
and contempt; and, according to various authorities, 
was accustomed to tell stories illustrative of Red 
Jacket’s cowardice. He it was, also, who surnamed 
the latter cow-killer, in a letter to the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, in 1805, a cognomen which, had not 
the recipient already gained one so much more strik- 
ing, might have followed him through life ; and which, 
indeed, so far as the Mohawk was concerned, was 
never abandoned. 

But whatever might be said of Red Jacket’s pluck, 
of his surpassing eloquence there can be no doubt. 
His tribe had been distinguished from time immemo- 
rial for this particular gift ; and to shine pre-eminently 
among a nation of orators must have demanded 
extraordinary merit. The most remarkable differ- 
ence existed, as we are told by De Witt Clinton, 
between the Six Nations and other Indians asrespects 
eloquence. No models can be found, or are supposed 
to have existed, of notable oratorical excellence among 
the Algonquins, the Delawares, the Shawanese, or any 
other nation except the Iroquois. Red Jacket’s pow- 
ers must then have been very great, since he towered, 
so to speak, a head and shoulders above all who sur- 
rounded him, even ina community of giants. Indeed, 
a competent judge in describing the two most perfect 
orators he had ever heard, called them John Randolph 
and Red Jacket. Col. Stone gives many specimens 
of the chief’s peculiar powers which, space permitting, 
we would gladly quote from; and yet such things 
are better read in their entirety. The following, 
which is the shortest speech in the volume, we may 
transcribe without curtailment. It is reported as 
having been made to his friend, Col, Snelling, of the 
U. 8. army, who had shown him many particular atten- 
tions, and for whom our hero had contracted a strong 
friendship; the colonel being just on the eve of de- 
parting for Governor's Island, N. Y. harbor, to the 
command of which he had been ordered : 

“ BRoTHER: I hear youare going to a place called Gov- 


ernor’s Island. I hope you will bea governor yourself. 
I understand that you white people think children a bless- 


difference between barbarism and civilization, would | ing. Ihope you may havea thousand. And above all 


have become his lips as well as those of Richelieu. 
Red Jacket was born about the year 1750, at a place 
called Old Castle, three miles west of the pretty town of | mndian, Mr. E. 8. Parker, shoul 


—— 


I hope, wherever you go, you may never find whisky 
above two shillings a quart.” 





* It is an incident well worthy of note that an educated Seneca 
have been during the late war 





* The Life and Ti ‘Sa-go-ye-wef-ha, or Red Jacket. By | same 
the late Wham L. Sone ti : 


nd y 
i Withja M 
son, Albany, N. ¥.: J. Munsell. , 1866. 


for the Union one of General Grant’s military secretaries. The 
entleman is now, as we are informed, the owner of the 





oir of the author, by his | large silver medal which bears his likeness presented by General 


Washington to Red Jacket. 








We find, elsewhere, a story no less characteristic, al- 
though of another kind: Not long before his death, a 
rich but loquacious person came to see him. This 
gentleman had a habit of speaking with extraordi- 
nary volubility and not much thought, and of coming 
very near his interlocutor while sodoing. Red Jacket 
had dressed himself with the utmost care, designing, 
as he ever did when sober, to make an imposing im- 
pression : 

“Being introduced to the stranger, he soon measured 
his intellectual capacity, and made -no effort to suppress 
his disappointment, which, indeed, was sufficiently dis- 
closed in his features. After listening for a few moments 
to the chatter of the gentleman, Red Jacket, with a look 
of mingled chagrin and contempt, approached close to 
him and exclaimed, ‘cha, cha, cha!” as rapidly as utter- 
ance would allow. Then, drawing himself to his full 
hight, he turned proudly upon his heel and walked 
away in the direction of his own domicile. The 
gentleman with more money than brains was for once 
lost in astonishment, and stood longer motionless and 
silent than he had ever done before.” 

Red Jacket was sometimes as vain as he was dig- 
nified. During the earlier part of his public life he 
had frequent negotiations with Timothy Pickering, 
whose remarkable intellectual powers gained him 
great distinction, and finally made him secretary of 
state to the federal government. This latter fact 
being mentioned to the chief soon after it transpired : 
“Yes,” he observed; “we began our public carcer 
about the same time. He knew how to read and 
write, but I did not,and therefore he has got ahead 
of me. But had I possessed those advantages, I 
should have been ahead of him.” Late in life he 
was at the launching of a schooner at Black Rock 
which had received his name. He made an address 
on the occasion, in the course of which, addressing 
himself directly to the vessel, he said: 


“You have had a great name given to you—strive to 
deserve it. Be brave and daring. Go boldly into the 
great lakes, and fear neither the swift winds nor the 
strong waves. Be not frightened nor overcome by them, 
for it is by resisting storms and tempests that I, whose 
name you bear, obtained my renown. Let my great ex- 
ample inspire you to courage and lead you on to glory.” 


We have only room for one other curious anecdote, 
which is given in a MS. letter of Thomas Morris to 
Colonel Stone. The chief had dined with General 
Washington, and was puzzled by the servants stand- 
ing behind the chairs every now and then running 
off with the plates, and then instantly replacing them 
with others. It was explained to him that there 
were a variety of dishes, that each was cooked in a- 
different manner, and that the plates and the knives 
and forks of the guests were changed as often as 
they were helped from a different dish. 


“© Ah!’ said he, after musing a moment, ‘is that it? 
I replied in the affirmative. ‘ You must, then, suppose,’ 
he continued, ‘that the plates and knives and forks re- 
tain the taste of the cookery?’ ‘Yes, I replied. ‘Have 
you, then,’ he added, ‘any method by which you can 
change your palates every time you change your plates ; 
for I should suppose that the taste would remain on the 
palate longer than on the plate?’ I replied that we were 














in the habit of washing that away by drinking wine. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I now understand it. I was persuaded 
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that so general a custom among you must be founded in 
reason, and I only regret that when I was in Philadel- 
phia I did not understand it, when dining with General 
Washington and your father. The moment the man 
went off with my plate I would ha e drunk wine until he 
brought me another ; for, although I am fond of cating, 
lam more so of drinking.’ ” 

These passages, while amusing, do not of course 
give, or pretend to give, any idea of the character 
and career of the great Seneca in a comprehensive or 
connected sense. Such an idea can only be obtained 
by reading the work which is the subject of our 
notice. The biography is copious and graphic, and 
should be in every American library. Colonel Stone, 
who was, as our readers hardly require to be told, for 
many years editor of The New York Commercial 
Advertiser, did his work thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously, and produced a volume which will live in his 
country’s literature. The first edition appeared, we 
believe, some time prior to 1844, the year of the 
author's death; and the handsome one before us is 
edited by his son. The life of the chief is appro- 
priately prefaced by a brief memoir of his sutobi- 
ographer, which Mrs. Stowe has gracefully and feel- 
ingly written. This memoir, besides exhibiting a 
good deal of: taste and discretion, is also valuable 
and instructive. Its subject was a man eminently 
and deservedly respected, and his memory and exam- 
ple should be kept green in the community where 
he lived so long and so honorably. 

We recommend this work for its interest and for 
its authenticity, qualities which are ably supple- 
mented by a sprightly and agreeable style, and by that 
sympathetic appreciation of the inner nature of its 
subject which to the biographer is so invaluable. 
We have but few lives of our great aboriginal chiefs, 
and it is to be hoped this one may mect its deserts in 
cordial and permanent recognition. Red Jacket 
stands before us in it in his very habit as he lived— 
the last of the Senecas, as his chronicler truly ob- 
serves, in as just a sense as was Rienzi the last of the 
Romans. 
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Utterly Wrecked: A Novel. By Henry Morford. 
New York: The American News Company. 1866. Pp. 
182.—In the selection of a subject for his present story 
Mr. Morford has been singularly felicitous. He has ven- 
tured upon paths but little trodden by the modern nov- 
elist, and has evinced a vigor in the conception of his 
characters, a power in the representation of suffering, 
sorrow, and crime, and an accuracy of description in the 
minor details of all that relates to that peculiar class 
who form the dramatis persone of his novel which 
show him to be possessed of considerable powers of per- 
ception and an enviable memory. Uzéterly Wrecked is a 
stirring and highly-wrought narration of events occur- 
ring in the vicinity of a small fishing village, in one of 
the middle states, on the wildest ‘and mest dangerous 
portion of the Atlantic coast. The inhabitants are de- 
scribed as “fishermen by profession, and wreckers by 
necessity ;” and to this place Barnard North brings his 
family, from New England, at the commencement of the 
story. In the character of Barnard the author has 
aimed to depict a rough, grand, and sympathetic nature, 
crushed by the weight of unjust accusation, and destined 
by the force of circumstances to be the unintentional 
perpetrator of crime; an honest, brave, self-sacrificing 
man, whose acts of heroism are made the vehicle for his 
punishment. 

During a fearful storm, of which we have a graphic 
description, Barnard North and his son stand on the 
beach watching, with intense anxiety, a large vessel 
which is driving helplessly before the gale: 

“My God!” shouted the wrecker, “she is not a mile 
from the bar, and ten minutes hence no human power 
can save her, even if it is not already too late.” — . 

“She must go on the Point,” said the boy, clasping his 
hands in woful interest. “Look! the white breakers 
are just ahead of her now.” : 

“They are further away from her than you think, my 
son,” answered the wrecker, measuring the distance with 
a practiced eye; “she has sea-room yet if enough sail 
could be started to forge her past the Point. But it can- 
not be!’’ he added sadly, after the pause of a moment. 
“Her sails aré all blown away, or there is no hand left 
to set them. Ha!” and the eye of the anxious man 
brightened with genuine pleasure as he saw a white 
cloud of canvas gleam for a moment between the fore- 
mast and the mainmast. “They are trying to set a 
mainsail on her, after all! God help them to do it ; for it 
is their only hope.” —s 

When the scud drove away, as it partially did only a 
moment after, it was too fearfully apparent that the de- 
spairing words of the wrecker were the truth of a 








prophesy. They had seen her two minutes before, with 
a faint hope of safety—faint indeed, but still a hope. 
They saw her now with that last hope gone. The heavy 
sail had been rent into shreds from the bolt-ropes, and 
was flying from her yards like the very ribbons to which 
Barnard North had so lately compared it ; and the ship 
herself, losing her way, was driven helplessly upon the 
bar, the white foam flashing almost underneath her lee. 

“God help them now!” said Barnard North; “ that 
was their last chance.” 


Unable longer to stand and see the ship beating to 
pieces upon the bar, and so many human beings strug- 
gling helplessly in the water, Barnard determines to 
launch his beat, and, yielding to his son’s entreaties 
that he might accompany him, they set forth on their 
merciful enterprise. The terrific scene which follows is 
powerfully drawn, and is perhaps the best in the whole 
bpok. After almost superhuman struggles, Barnard and 
his heroic boy succeed in rescuing a man in whom life is 
not quite extinct ; but— 


“There must always be a sacrifice of the best and 
the noblest when some deed worth eternal record is to 
be accomplished. The brave boy had reached too far 
over the side in his effort to drag in the drowning man— 
his foothold was not secure—he did not instantly realize 
the full extent of the peril as did the wrecker, and as 
the boat righted, the maddened father, too far away to 
grasp him, saw him lunge heavily overboard, striking 
his head upon the very spar from which he had just 
drawn the drowning man; saw him disappear in a mass 
of whirling timber that had overtaken them in their 
delay—gone! down in the maddened waters—lost ! 


From the sad scenes which follow, we gladly turn to 
one which is not only amusing but decidedly original. 
An insurance agent accompanies the sheriff on board of 
a schooner for the purpose of serving a warrant on three 
men who have sought refuge there, and who, on seeing 
their approach, deliberately ascend the main shrouds and 
remain cozily on the cross-trees. After a vain search on 
deck their retreat is discovered. 

“Come down, in the name of the law,” roared Thomp- 
son to the men in the tops, when he had sufficiently re- 
covered from his astonishment to speak. 

“Come up if you want us,” came back the reply in 
the stentorian tones of Sim Radstock. 

“Yes, and mind you don’t fall!” was the supplemen- 
tary adjuration of Uncle Zeke Robbins, who must have 
been amazingly enjoying the scene on deck, with one 


eye, while he gloated over the distant sunrise with the 
other. 

“T tell you, captain—if you call yourself the captain 
of this schooner—you’d better get those men down and 
let the law take its course, or it will be the worse for 
you!” growled Hawkins. ‘“I’ll teach you, as I have 
done some other people, what it is to resist the law.” 

“ Why, Lord bless you, we're not resisting the law, 
any of us—at least I’m not!” blandly answered the cap- 
tain. “Why see here, I’ll help you instead of resisting. 
Hallo! above there! you'd better come down! Here are 
some warrants to be served on you fellows—do you hear ?” 

“Ya-a-a-3, we heard before!” responded Uncle Zeke. 
“I told ’em to come up, ef they wanted to sarve any- 
thing. We shan’t go away.” 

“Yes, let ’em bring up their potatoes if they want 
‘em dug!” added Radstock, putting in an old Joe of the 
farmers. 

“If you really want to serve them warrants I think 
you'd better go up,” said Griffin mildly as ever. “If you 
ain’t much used to rattlins, you’ve got to be careful and 
hold on with both hands, and then there’s no danger of 
falling.” 

“TI go up there!” gasped Thompson, while Hawkins 
was at once too indignant and too much horrified to re- 
spond. 

“Yes, I don’t think they’re acoming down,” continued 
Griffin. “They’re busy aloft, lookin’ out for a south- 
easter.” 

“ Doing what?” roared Thompson. 

An intimation that the vessel is about to set sail for 
Carolina compels the legal functionary and his friend to 
retire. 

There are many noticeable faults of style which prac- 
tice and experience may enable Mr. Morford to correct ; 
we must especially object to the constant introduction of 
classical illustrations which are ill-chosen and out of 
place ; and the mistake occurs more than once of calling 
a person the ci-derant (former) wife of Davis, when in 
reality she had never enjoyed that position. The trans- 
lation, likewise, of Dante’s lines fails to convey to the 
reader any idea of the poet’s meaning. On the whole, 
however, Utterly Wrecked may be pronounced not only 
a promising but an interesting as well as a forcibly 
written story, and we shall be mistaken if Mr. Morford 
does not hereafter produce something very much better. 


Outpost. By J. G. Austin, author of Dora Darling. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1867.—Outpost is composed 
in nearly equal proportions of a new variation of the 
story of the little girl who is kidnapped, mourned, vain- 
ly sought for, and ultimately recovered, all in accordance 
with a well-established system, and of what ought to be 
a final disposal of some of the people whom the author- 
ess in her former book did not settle in life satisfactorily 
to her present taste. Heroine No. 1 is a pretty little girl 





RNIN 
in a fair way to be spoiled by her father, mother, and 
Cousin Tom; is lost while following an organ-grinder 
with a monkey ; is seized by Mother Winch—a reproduc- 
tion of good Mrs. Brown—who strips ’Toinette, the pretty 
little girl, as her prototype did Florence Dombey ; turned, 
thinly clad, out of doors, is next rescued by a fervent Irish 
lad, who, with his mother, nurses her through the conse. 
quent attack of typhus fever. Mrs. and Teddy Ginnigs 
prove to be respectively the washerwoman and errand-boy 
of Cousin Tom, who by this time has joined the parents in 
their search for the missing child, whom the honest 
washerwoman is too stupid to think of returning to her 
parents, while her son becomes too strongly attached to 
her to allow, after he has learned the facts, a restoration 
which would take her from them. In the same house 
with this honestly and affectionately stupid family resides 
the organ-grinder, the original cause of the calamity, 
who, finding that the child could dance, kidnaps her 
anew, and takes her on a railway train, which, colliding 
with another, is smashed, thereby so terrifying the child 
that, “ staggering;to its feet, [it] fled wildly away into the 
dim forest land.” Hereupon she is found, nursed back to 
life, and adopted by Dora Darling, a vivandi?re of the 
non-existent ideal sort, the heroine of the other book 
and heroine No. 2 of this. Here the story becomes, and 
henceforth it remains, muddled, The child’s family are 
repeatedly infinitessimally near finding her, but through 
some accident fail to do so. Teddy, opprobriously dis. 
charged by Cousin Tom on discovery of his concealment, 
is taken into favor by the mother and sent to Antioch 
College, where he is under the tuition of a lover of Dora 
Darling. Dora inherits a farm (“Outpost”) in Iowa, from 
the man who was colonel of her regiment in the other 
book—being informed thereof by Cousin ‘Tom, who sleeps 
in the house without seeing the chi!d—and removes thither 
with her little protégé and a pair of orphaned cousins, 
likewise out of the other book. To her on the farm 
come lovers, by one, by two, by three. The first, her 
cousin (other book), is refused. The second, Rey. Mr. 
Brown (other book), is likewise refused ; each in a min- 
utely recorded dialogue. Mr. Brown, however, sends his 
pupil Teddy for a vacation to her farm, where he die. 
covers the child and brings her mother to her. With 
the mother comes Cousin 'l'om, who has loved Dora since 
their first meeting, and, now courting her, in another fully 
recorded dialogue, is accepted. The combined restora- 
tion and wedding occasion general bliss to all implicated 
in any of the transactions, even Mr. Brown consoling 
himself with Dora’s cousin, who has all the time wanted 
him and been jealous of the preferred Dora. And so the 
story ends ecstatically—the moral being either that small 
girls should not follow organ-grinders, or that large girls 
ought to be vivandiéres ; we caunot definitely determine 
which. 

The story has the merit of being told in a grammati- 
cal and lady-like manner. It further delineates, in a 
couple from Maine, the Yankee self-assurance and imper- 
tinent familiarity which render “ help” from that region 
so disgusting. But in contrast with the almost Lowell- 
like rendering of New Englandisms is a prolonged and 
dismally abortive effort at that brogue which Thackeray 
alone, of non-Irish novelists, seems to have caught. 
Suitably curtailed, the story might become a very fair 
child’s book of the lachrymose stamp ; but to present it 
as a novel is preposterous. 


The Book of Common Prayer, as Amended by the West: 
minster Divines, A.D. 1861. Edited by Charles W. 
Shields, D.D., with a Historical and Liturgical Treatise. 
Philadelphia: J. S. Claxton, 1867.—The revived interest 
in liturgical questions will draw attention to this volume, 
which was first published two years ago, and is now re- 
issued, to meet, we suppose, an increasing demand. Com- 
ing from a man in high position in the Presbyterian 
Church, it is an indication that the questions about lit- 
urgy and about episcopacy may be, and are to be, kept 
quite apart. The historical notices of Dr. Shields are 
carefully prepared and valuable. The work, as he now 
gives it to us, he shows to be a properly Presbyterian 
book. The additions which he makes to the original book 
are carefully selected and very appropriate. The appen- 
dices contain valuable documents ; among them is the 
Presbyterian Exceptions against the Book of Common Pray- 
er, presented at the Savoy Conference, 1661; and a genc- 
ral index, containing an account of the historical source 
of the Presbyterian Prayer-Book. All interested in lit- 
urgical questions will need this volume; and the ministers 
of almost any communion would do well to study these 
forms as a guide and help in that part of public worship 
which is too often gone through with in a merely per- 
functory, if not slovenly, manner. 


The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of West 
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minster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866.—Of the 
Anglican clergy who left the Church of England and went 
over to Rome, Dr. Newman is undoubtedly the ablest, 
while Archbishop Manning is the most eloquent and per- 
guasive. His logical defects are well mantled by his silvery 
apeech. In this volume he undertakes the defense of the 
papal authority against Protestantism and human reason, 
and carries the claim of papal infallibility up to its highest 

int. Reason, he argues, must submit to revelation, 
and the authentic voice of the revealing God is found in 
the Roman Catholic Church alone; and in that church as 
jt now speaks, whatever it may before have said. The 
living voice of the living Church we must all obey, and 
that voice comes to us through the ruling Pontiff. The 
sum of his theory is in the following sentence: “ All ap- 
peals to Scripture alone, or to Scripture and antiquity, 
whether by individuals or by local churches, are no more 
than appeals from the divine voice of the living Church, 
and therefore essentially rationalistic.” This is certainly 
carrying the Ultramontane position to its final statement ; 
and it is urged on English and American Catholics at the 
very time when the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy 
is trembling in the balance. 


Bulbs: A Treatise on Hardy and Tender Bulbs and 
Tubers. By Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 1866. Pp. 292.—During our severe win- 
ters the presence of a few flawers in our sitting-roonis is 
more refreshing to the senses than the most gorgeous 
upholstery ; and yet, except in the houses of the most 
wealthy, they are seldom seen. The less rich strain 
every nerve to obtain carved furniture and gaudy velvet 
carpets, and sigh with despairing envy as they calculate 
the probable cost of tall mirrors and brocade curtains ; 
but the crowning glory of tasteful embellishment, flowers, 
can be dispensed with, and the few dollars’ outlay which 
they would so well repay are added to the price which 
procures some barbarous piece of machine carving, or 
tawdry, gilded ornament. Bulbs are the most easily 


managed of all floral pets, not suffering as much from 


furnace-heated air as other plants. Their blossoms have 
always been beloved of the poets, and the very names of 
snow-drop and hyacinth call up poetic reminiséences, 
while their perfume serves to console us during those 
bitter “cold snaps” which seem to freeze the very mem- 
ory of summer out of our hearts. Mr. Rand writes upon 
the management of bulbs in a very agreeable fashion, 
giving all the scientific details necessary for a florist in a 
manner that may be easily understood by an amateur, so 
that by following his advice we can 

“Begin the year with fragrant hyacinths, and enjoy, 
in turn, the ever-welcome snow-drop, the gay crocus, the 
delicate iris, the modest crythonium, the gaudy tulip, 
scented hyacinths, brilliant narcissus, stately lilies, gladi- 
olus, tigridias, and tardy colchicum, till the double Ro- 


man narcissus once again bids us a merry Christmas and 
ahappy New Year.” 


The management of bulbs and tubers in gardens is 
given at great length, and the book is made more attrac- 
tive by fine paper, clear type, and the beauty of the 
graceful little illustrations which adorn its pages. Bulbs 
deserves to be on every drawing-room table, and to be- 
come as popular as other treatises on kindred subjects 
have been from the same careful hand ; which is saying 
a great deal, but is not saying too much. 
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SHEET Music. 
THADDEUS Firtu, New York.—Song—Softly o'er the rippling 
waters, Music by J. R. Thomas. 

Song—Do not crush the roses. Music by E. G. B. Holder. 
Song—When twilight dews. Music by W. K. Bassford. 
To Mary in Heaven. The same. 
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mery. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

CAPTAIN ANDERSON, of the Great Hastern, has written 
a letter to Ze Anglo-American Times in which he com- 
plains very bluntly that the officers of her Majesty’s ser- 
vice connected with the Atlantic telegraph expedition 
have not had that public recognition of their services 
which they are entitled to, and declares that it is due to 
them, as well as to himself; that he should express pub- 
licly what he uniformly says in private. It is certainly 
a little curious that so little has been done to honor 
those who succeeded in this memorable attempt when so 
much was done on former occasions to honor those who 
failed in it. Perhaps it is to be explained by what ac- 
counts for the apparent apathy respecting the cable 
which prevails among ourselves, namely, that people 
have become rather tired of the subject. 


WE quote the following from 7’he London Review of 
October 13, from an article which discusses one which ap- 
peared in our own columns, and to which we have else- 
where referred in the present issue. “Mr. Irenccus 
Prime” has been amusing himself in Europe by doing 
what many similar people have done here, 7. ¢., flatly 
contradicting assertions respecting a subject which he 
has evidently never been at the pains to investigate : 

Ae “ But, although we are unable to retract any- 
thing we have said, or to accept the flat contradiction of- 
fered by Mr. Irenzeus Prime, we are quite ready to believe 
that his fair friends know nothing of those naughty mo- 
distes. Moreover, if it be any satisfaction, they can learn 
that England is not without its shocking examples 
either. Dr. Forbes Winslow gives some sorrowful facts 
concerning persons afflicted with this mania, and pro- 
poses to establish sanatoria for the intemperate. He re- 
cognizes that, with some, this habit of drinking too 
much becomes a disease, and must be treated as such in 
special hospitals. So far, America is in advance of us, 
for America has already her Asylum for Inebriates ; but, 
before its establishment in the United States, the need of 
such an institution was recognized on the continent, and 
there are several places where dipsomaniacs are treated 
under the rule and care of religious orders. 

“If in America a man has been known to consume 
twenty bottles of ‘Mun’s preparation of laudanum’ in a 
day, Chomel in Europe mentions a youth who was in the 
habit of drinking fifteen bottles of wine and four of 
brandy daily, while Esquirol knew a person who swal- 
lowed 177 petits verres every day! Dr. Winslow himself 
attended ‘a professional gentleman of extraordinary 
talents and high literary attainments, who, for a period 
of twelve months, never went to bed sober. He was’ in 
the habit of drinking at one sitting fourteen to fifteen 

lasses of brandy-and-water. He died a most miserable 
feath.’ Another of his patients used to disappear at 
times from home, like Hartley Coleridge, and spend 
weeks in utter inebriety, in some obscure locality. ‘A 
woman suffering from this phase of insanity,’ he says, 
‘was never permitted to have any money at her com- 
mand. Having no other means of purchasing stimulants, 
she had nearly all her teeth extracted ; these she sold to 
enable her to gratify the morbid craving for drink.’ The 
Scotch ‘ wifie’ who sold ‘ her hose for brandy’ is but a 
commonplace beside her ; however, she is almost paral- 
leled by the Liverpool ‘mother of seven children’ who 
sold her hair for a quart of beer—and she had her imi- 
tators, too! According to evidence given in the report of 
the Liverpool Health Committee, ‘ quite a young woman’ 
had been imprisoned 114 times for drunkenness, and an- 
other had been taken up 120 times. The evidence goes 
to show that drunkenness is on the increase there, and 
especially so among the wives and children of the la- 
boring population. The children fall into the habit, ac 
cording to the Rev. Mr. Nugent, by being sent to the 
public-house for the supply ; for they thus have an oppor- 
tunity of sipping the dangerous liquor. It is the most 
melancholy of all the sad facts connected with the sub- 
ject, this corruption of children. We are not surprised 
to see the excessive mortality of Liverpool attributed to 
the great prevalence of drunkenness. 

‘Here, surely, are facts enough and reasons in plenty 





for taking active measures to treat this disease as a dis- 
ease,” 


LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. LEYPOLDT & Hout are about to publish ten 
more volumes of their charming Tauchnitz edition of 
the works of Thackeray, of which we have once or twice 
spoken. The present installment will contain three of the 
best of his larger works, viz.: The Virginians, The English 
Humorists, and The Four Georges, besides a number of 
his minor tales and sketches, as, Men’s Wives, Lovel, the 
Widower, The Fitz Boodle Papers, A Shabby Genteel 
Story, The Kickleburys Abroad, A Legend of the Rhine, 
Rebecca and Rowena, The Second Funeral of Napoleon, 
The Chronicle of the Drum, Sketches and Travels in Lon 
don, and Novels by Eminent’ Hands, the last being best 
known as Punch’s Prize Novelists. What pleasure 
would await us as critics could we sit down now for the 
first time to write about these works, which cover so 
many years of the life of our greatest master of English 
fiction. But criticism upon them is as uncalled for as it 
would be upon the plays of Shakespeare, since they have 
already run its gauntlet, and taken their place in the 
literature of the time. Itis hard not to write about them, 
however, or some of them, as one turns over page after 
page, remembering the day when they were new to him, 
and the hour when he laughed over some merry fancy, 
or grew sad at some grim sarcasm, where sorrow was 
masked in bitterness. Who that has read [Ivanhoe can 
forget its exquisite continuation in Rebecca and Rowena, 
in which first appeared that most exquisite of all of 
Thackeray’s lyrics, “ Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin,” 
sung by the Jester Wamba, as he curled his lean shanks 
in the chimney-side. 


Turning to George de Barnwell, the fun of which 
could hardly have_been agreeable to Sir E. B. L., Bart., 
we linger over the lofty conversation of the ambitious 
grocer’s boy with his future Delilah, Milwood: “ ‘ Nay, say 
not 80, fair stranger!’ the youth replied, his face kindling 
as he spoke, and his eagle eyes flashing fire. ‘ Figs pall 
but O! the Beautiful never does. Figs rot; but O! the 
Truthful is eternal. I was born, lady, to grapple with 
the Lofty and the Ideal. My soul yearns for the Vision- 
ary. I stand behind the counter, it is true ; but I ponder 
here upon the deeds of heroes, and muse over the thoughts 
of sages. What is grocery for one who has ambition? 
What sweetness hath Muscovado to him who hath 
tasted of Poesy? The Ideal, lady, I often think, is the 
true Real, and the Actual but a visionary hallucination. 
But pardon me; with what may I serve thee?” 


THE first number of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s new 
magazine, The Riverside Monthly for Young People, will 
commence with a serial story by Mr. F. R. Goulding, of 
Georgia, author of that favorite child's book, Te Young 
Marooners, which will be entitled Frank Gordon, or 
When I was a Little Boy, and a sketch by the Rev. Jacob 
Abbett, White Mice at Home, illustrated by Herrick, be- 
sides papers in prose and verse by other popular juvenile 
writers, and illustrations by Mr. W. J. S. Hows and 
Mr. H. L. Stephens, which last artist is to furnish a car- 
toon or frontispiece on The Three Wise Men of Gotham. 
The illuminated cover, which was designed by Mr. Hows, 
is the most brilliant specimen of color-printing which 
has yet been done in this country. 

THE new magazine of which we have before spoken 
as about to be started under the editorial managemeat 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. J. R. Gilmore (Hd. 
mund Kirke), will make its appearance at the commence- 
ment of the year, under the title of Northern Lights. It 
will be a weekly and a monthly, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, it will consist of weekly and monthly parts, with 
illustrations, of course, by the best artists. The list of 
contributors embraces such names as Rose Terry, who 
writes charming poems and admirable little tales of New 
England life; Louisa M. Olcott, who is now we believe 
in England, writing letters for The Independent ; Miss 
Palfrey (HZ. Foxton); Lucretia P. Hale ; Jane G. Austin ; 
and a corps of male writers of all sorts of talent, as Rich- 
ard B. Kimball; Charles G. Halpine (Ifiles O'Reilly) ; 
Charles G. Congdon; Charles Dawson Shanley ; E. C. 
Stedman ; Francis Park:nan ; Eugene Benson ; Wm. R. 
Alger; Oliver Optic; Robert H. Newell (Orpheus C. 
Kerr); and Petroleum V. Nasby ; besides the . editors, 
whose talents need no indorsement at our hands. North- 
ern Lights will be published in this city by the American 
News Company, and in Boston by Messrs Lee & Shepard. 
We presume its contents will be entirely original. 

ANOTHER magazine, for children of a smaller growth, is 
announced for the 1st of December, to be published simul- 
taneously in Boston and New York, in the former city 
by A. Williams, and here by the American News Com- 
pany. Its title is The Nursery, and its editor Miss F. P. 





Seaverns ; who the contributors are to be we have not 
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learned, further than that they are the very best in the 
country, which gives us no clue to their identity, our best 
writers are so numerous. Well, the more the merrier, 
since we are not obliged to read their productions. 


The Galaxy,in speaking of the publication of novels 
in London, instructs its readers as follows: “ Three vol- 
umes are the correct thing ; moreover, for three volumes 
the publisher can ask half a guinea, a large percentage 
of which is profit,” etc. This would be news in Pater- 
noster Row. It is customary, on the contrary, to publish 
English three-volume novels which are issued by the best 
houses at thirty-one shillings and sixpente sterling; 
that is to say, at a guinea anda half. Sampson Low & 
Co. innovate upon prescription so far as to put their 
three-volume novels at twenty-four shillings; but theirs 
is not the general rule. Moreover, novels are sometimes 
published in London in éwo volumes and sometimes in 
one ; and some authors, among whom are Dickens, Ains- 
worth, and others, have recently tried the experiment— 
with considerable success—of publishing their stories 
from week to week in the shape of illustrated serials. 

Messrs. TICKNOoR & FIELDS have just published three 
little illustrated books which do honor to themselves as 
well as to the American poets whose works have been laid 
under contribution. The first is Mr. Longfellow, whose 
pleasant idyliic poem of Hvangeline has been illustrated 
by Mr. Darley in his usual facile and graceful style; the 
second Mr. Whittier, whose Maud Muller has found a fit 
and faithful artist in Mr. Hennessy ; the third Mr. Lowell, 
whose medieval fantasy of Sir Launfal has fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Eytinge, who has improved vastly since 
we had the pleasure of seeing him last. Not to make 
cecmparisons between these gentlemen, which would be 
odorous, as Mrs. Malaprop has taught us, we may say that 
the designs of Mr. Darley show the most skill, Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s the most conscientiousness, while Mr. Eytinge’s 
are undoubtedly the prettiest of all. Of the poems which 
they have illustrated we are not called upon to express 
an opinion, since each has made its mark in American lit- 
erature, and has found thousands of readers and admir- 
ers. So far, these dainty little volumes are the finest, in 
an illustrated sense, that the present year has produced. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON has lately published a small 
quarto of drawings by himself, under the title of Our 
Artist in Peru. Several of them are clever, but as a 
whole they are not so amusing as we should hve ex- 
pected from the opportunities which the subject must 
have offered for caricature. That they are expected to 
be popular, we gather from the fly-leaf of the volume, 
where two new works of the same nature are announced 
as in preparation, Our Artist in Italy and Our Artist in 
France. As Mr. Carleton, unlike Warren, of the blacking 
reputation, does not “ keep a poet,” we venture to cor- 
rect his motto, which instead of reading, “ Let observation, 
with expansive view,” etc., should read “ Let observation, 
with extensive view.” At any rate, it was so written by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, author of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, and other not very poetical productions. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue English journals are reviewing Mr. Swinburne’s 
defense of his Poems and Ballads in a much more tem- 
perate and reasonable spirit than they have hitherto dis- 
played towards him “There are, indeed, poems in it,” 
says The Spectator, “on subjects far from pleasant, or 
morally beautiful, which, at all events, if taken alone are 
not justly liable to censure. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is 
not more morally fascinating than Shylock or Lady Mac- 
beth, but she is as legitimate a theme for a great imagin- 
ation to paint, and no pure mind was ever tainted by the 
painting.” “We do not know why it is not just as much 
the work of a poet to paint such forms of evil as those 
other forms which are always the subjects of tragedy— 
the treacherous ambition which impels to murder, or the 
twin passions of avarice or revenge.” This admission, 
which seems to us an important one, is soon forgotten 
or overruled by the critic, who immediately proceeds to 
decide the case against the offending volume. The 
Atheneum takes up the matter in its usual Pecksniffian 
style. The Reader quotes largely from the pamphlet, 
and leaves it to its readers to decide for or against the 
poet, as his arguments may determine their minds. 

PrRoFEsSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE has just published 
four bulky volumes, entitled Homer and the Iliad, two 
of which are taken up with his version of that noble old 
epic. In his first volume he goes over the translators 
who have preceded him, and, like Sir John Herschel, has 
a good word to say for Pope. Unlike Sir John, however, 
he has no fancy for hexameters and no admiration for 
Evangeline, declaring that such a “ great innovation in 
the hereditary laws of English poetry should have pro- 
ceeded from the democratic Americans, always, like the an- 


cient Athenians, itching for something new, and that it 

certainly will not recommend this experiment to any 

sound-minded English writer.” Considering that hex- 

ameters were written, or attempted to be written, in 

England when America was little but a howling wilder- 

ness, this statement is as cool, to say the least, as the in- 

ference that the late Arthur Hugh Clough, Mr. Charles 

Kingsley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, the late Dr. Hawtrey, of 

Eton, Sir John Herschel, and others who might be named, 

are not “ sound-minded ” because they have dared to write 

hexameters. Professor Blackie does not shine as a critic 

upon the performance of others, whatever may be his 

qualifications as a Grecian. For his own version, which 

may be roughly described as in ballad measure, we judge 

it to be excellent, from the few extracts that we have 

seen. The third book opens in this spirited fashion : 

‘Now, when the captains and the men for fight well marshaled 
stood, 

With clang and din, like trooping birds, the Trojan multitude 

Rushed to the fray; with clangor loud, even as the banded 
cranes 

That shun the wintry tempest, and the black down-sweeping 
raing, 

And fly to ocean’s distant flood, on swift air-cleaving wing, 

And to the small Pigmean men death and destruction bring, 

And wake the fight with grim delight, when the morning mist is 
gray: 

But, nd silent strength, the Greeks their steady lines dis- 
play ; 

iainee for brother sworn to die, they march to the crimson 
fray.” 

The description of Achilles sneering over the dead Lycaon 

is thus rendered : ’ 

“Then by the foot he dragged the dead, and flung him in the 


river, 

And, standing grim on the water’s brim, these words did thus 
deliver : 

There make thy bed, O Prince, and let the careless feasters 
there, 


The fishes, lick thy blood! for thee no mother dear prepare, 

With shrill-voiced wail, the decent bier! but thou shalt blindly 
wander 

Down to the dark broad-bosomed sea, in the swirl of the strong 
Scamander ! 

There some strong fish from the depths of the brine to the dark 
wave’s wrinkling face 

Shall leap, and daintily there shall dine on a Prince of the Trojan 
race ! 

So perish, thou, and all thy crew, till the day when the heavenly 
powers 

Give sacred Troy into our hands, and I shall raze its towers.” 

“Twelve years of labor,” says Zhe Reader, “are well 

spent on such a poem as this—for a true poem it un- 

doubtedly is—and, what is more, it is Homer.” 

Tue Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould demolishes quite a number 
of traditions and superstitions in his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages—among others, the Wandering Jew, the 
Seven Sleepers, Pope Joan, the Mountain of Venus, the Dog 
Gellert, and William Tell. He is not the first, however, 
to show the unsubstantial character of the hero of Swiss 
legend, the Germans having been beforehand with him, 
finding, as he does, the myth of the skillful archer among 
many different peoples. The dog Gellert, who was said 
to have been slain by his master under the supposition 
that he had killed his child, when in reality he had saved 
his life by slaying the wolf that would have destroyed 
him, was not of Welsh breed, as the English poets have 
made him, but native to Hindustan, his history having 
been told in Sanskrit centuries ago, when the first Welsh- 
man, like the noble savage that he was, was running 
wild in the woods. The legend of the Man in the Moon, 
which is generally supposed to have been founded on the 
storyof the impious Jew of olden time who was stoned 
to death outside the camp for gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath, is found everywhere, no two versions exactly 
agreeing with each other. In the folk-lore of Scandina- 
via, Mani, the moon, steals two children, Hjiuki and Bil, 
whose shadows are still seen on the surface of the moon. 
They are, Mr. Gould thinks, the hero and heroine of the 
old nursery rhyme— 

“ Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 

The Atheneum speaks highly of Mr. Henry C. Lea’s 
Superstition and Force, which it pronounces a volume of 
extraordinary research. “ As a work of curious inquiry,” 
it says, “ on certain outlying points of obsolete law, Sw- 
perstition and Force is one of the most remarkable books 
that we have ever met with.” “It is well,’ the writer 
continues in another place, “that such a book has been 
written, for it reminds us, in the pride of our civilization, 
of the depths of horror to which man—even after an age 
of high cultivation, and with the light of Christianity to 
guide him—may from his own inherent weakness and 
perversity descend. It reminds us also how great is the 
blessing of governmental and judicial strength, which 





relieves us from the necessity of deciding disputes by 








—— 


haphazard experiments in which the guilty may triumph 
and the innocent may perish.” 

The Atheneum, which was never noted for its genix| 
treatment of American books, is severe on Mr. Donald (. 
Mitchell, apropos to his novel, Doctor Johns, which has 
just been republished in England. “The author,” it re. 
marks, “has clearly been at great pains to produce the story 
here submitted to courteous readers; but something besides 
honest endeavor is required for the task which he has un. 
dertaken. In Doctor Johns, plot, humor, dialogue, portrait. 
ure, incident, are all conspicuous by their absence. What 
more, then, can we say in behalf of the writer than that 
he has done his best? What less can we do for the read. 
er than urge him not to waste time and lose temper over 
a book from which neither amusement nor profit of any 
kind can be derived ?” We commend this bit of just and 
genial criticism to the consideration of the American au- 
thors who dined and wined Mr. Hepworth Dixon a few 
weeks since in Philadelphia. 

A NOTABLE collection of the dialect poetry of England 
has lately been published at Edinburgh and Carlisle, and 
is about to be published here by Messrs. George Rout. 
ledge & Sons, under the title of The Ballads and Sonys 
of Cumberland. The editor of this collection, Mr. Sid- 
ney Gilpin, has performed his task con amore, giving 
us the best productions of some ten or twelve of the Cum. 
berland poets, besides brief sketches of their lives, notes, 
and a glossary of obscure and unusual words. Begin. 
ning with the Rev. Joseph Relph, whose memoir was 
written by Southey in his Later English Poets, he passes 
to Susannah Blamire and Catharine Gilpin, the former 
of whom was by far the best of the Cumberland song- 
sters—then to Evan Clark, John Stagg, Mark Lonsdale, 
Robert Anderson, John Rayson, John Woodcock Graves, 
William Wordsworth, the author of Joe and the Geologist, 
and the writers, known and unknown, of Cumberland 
songs and border songs. Mr. Gilpin’s volume is a 
store-house of good things to those who can appre. 
ciate simplicity and truth to nature, but the best por. 
tion of it, in our way of thinking, is that which is de. 
voted to Miss Blamire, who was in many respects a re. 
markable woman. She wrote the touching song, And 
ye shall walk in silk attire, the authorship of which 
is sometimes called in question; and What ails this 
Heart o’ Mine, which we copy below : 

‘ ** What ails this heart o° mine ? 
What ails this watery ee ? 
What gars me a’ turn cauld as death 
When I take leave o° thee ? 
When thou art far awa’ 
Thou ‘It dearer grow to me ; 


But change o* place and change o° folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 


‘When I gae out at e’en, 

Or walk at morning air, 

Ik rustling bush will seem to say 
I usd to meet thee there. 

Then I'll sit down and cry, 
And live aneath the tree, 

And when a leaf fa’s in my lap, 
Tu cat a word frae thee.” 


*T ‘ll hie me to the bower 

That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where, wi’ many a blushing bud, 
I strove mysell to hide. 

I°ll doat on ilka spot 
Where I hae been wi' thee, 

And cali to mind some kindly word 
By ilka burn and tree. 


* Wi sich thoughts i’ my mind, 

Time through the world may gac, 

And find my heart in twenty years 
The same as ‘tis to-day. 

*Tis thoughts that bind the soul, 
And keep friends i’ the ee; 

And gin I think I see thee aye, 
What can part thee and me?” 


THE Princess Amelia, the favorite daughter of George 
the Third, wrote verses, and there are, Thackeray sayF, 
some pretty, plaintive lines attributed to her which are more 
touching than better poetry. Here they are: 

“ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
T laughed and danced, and talked and sung, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 


Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 


‘** But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 

When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could sing and dance no more, 

It then occurred, how sad ’t would be, 

Were this world only made for me.” 
Mr I. HENEAGE JEssE opens his Memoirs of the Life 
and Reign of King George the Third with the death of 
Frederick, the Prince of Wales, whose virtues (which con- 
sisted chiefly of good temper and a fondness for the bot- 
tle) were embalmed by the scholars of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge in learned and lofty poems, ‘“ composed in different 
meters, and written. in no fewer than the English, Latin, 
(reek, Hebrew, Pheenician, Etruscan, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Welsh languages.” His demise, and the feeling of the 
nation towards the royal family generally, were much 
better expressed in the following squib, the work of that 
prolific poet Anonymous : 
‘Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

Had it been his father, 

I had much rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation. 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 

There ’s no more to be said.” 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Bancrort’s History of the United States is appar- 
ently not to the taste of The Reader, which quotes one 
or two of the historian’s imaginative flights with the re- 
mark that it does not blame them unreservedly. “They 
add a zest to the narrative, and, if they suit the Ameri- 
can taste, that alone, in a national work like this, must 


be a great recommendation.” 


be the case ? 


Mr. RALPH WaALbDo EMERSON, whose new volume of 
poems may be expected shortly, is passing a few days in | ments Considered as Instruments of National Reforma- 


this city. 


Mr. Henry WaArpbD BEECHER has withdrawn, or is 
about to withdraw, from The Independent. His sermons 


will be published hereafter, we believe, in The Methodist 


of Europe. 


Mr. GrorGe H. Boxer, of Philadelphia, has at last | Doré. 
obtained admission into Mr. Dana’s Bool: of Household 


Poetry. 


Mr. J. HAIN FrIsweEwu is said to be the author of 
The Gentle Life; Vuria, or Readings from Rare Books,\ Times with the Prussian army, announces The Seven 


and other works of the essay order. 


Tue Rev. Harry Jones, author of The Regular Swiss 
Round, has just published a volume of essays entitled | Year-Book for 1867. 


Priest and Parish. 


Mr. Francis Francis is writing a work on every | lish a new work entitled Jn the Middle Ages. 


branch of angling practiced in Great Britain. 


Sir Joun TayLor CoLERIDGE is busy upon a biogra- | of the Guards and Other Poems. 
phy of the late Rev. John Keble, to be published during 


the ensuing season. 


Mr. Tom Hoop is to have a story in Cassell’s Christ- | from James the First to the Present Time, with Biograph- 
mas Annual for the present year. He is also the editor | ical Sketches of the Authors. 


of Cassell’s Jlustrated Penny Readings. 


Mr. F. C. BURNAND, the writer of burlesques, contrib- | the German, has in hand a version of Berthold Auer- 
utes Sir Dagobert and the Dragon, a romantic extravagan- | bach’s last novel, Auf der Héhe. 


za, to Beeton’s Christmas Annual. ss 


Mr. W. H. G. Krinaston, the writer of children’ 
stories, has just published a new one, entitled Washed 


Ashore, or the Tower of Stormount Bay. 


Mr. MARMADUKE DoLMAN proposes to publish a series | of Riddles and Puns. 
of the state papers of Queen Elizabeth, the selection to 
be made with a view to the clearing up of the ecclesias- | y2a1 for 1867, which will contain papers by Mrs. Wood, 
tical history as connected with the private history of the] Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. Stirling Coyne, Mr. An- 


aristocracy of the Elizabethan period. 


Mrs. FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP, the daughter of | and Mr. F. C. Burnand. 
the late Thomas Hood, is about to publish a volume of 


children’s stories, under the title of Wild Roses. 


Mr. JAMES GREENWOOD, the Lambeth Casual, has just 
published Leyends of Savage Life, 2 companion to his| ume entitled Zhe Russian Government in Poland ; with 
Hatchet Throwers, with comic illustrations by Ernest | @ Narrative of the Polish Insurrection of 1863. 
(iriset, who is described in the publisher’s advertisement 


as “the English Gustave Doré.” 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S last fiction, Our Mutual 
Friend, has been turned into a play by Mr. W. H. C. 
Nation, and produced at Astley’s Theater, under the title 


of The Golden Dustman. 


M. VicrorrEN SARDOU refuses to bring out his new 
piece, La Maison Neuve, which was in preparation at the life, entitled The Orvill College Boys. 
Vaudeville, on the ground that its plot and incidents 
have been revealed to the public by writers in The Ga- 
sete des Etrangers and La Liberté, who were allowed to 


be present at its rehearsals. The case has gone before 


jury, the manager of the theater contesting M. Sardou’s | #wther’s Garden. 


Tight to withdraw his play. 


Mr. J. M. Luptow is out with a long letter in The publish A Thousand and One Gems of British Poetry. 
Spectator, the text being the Laureate’s subscription to 


Precisely ; but how if | Swinburne “ Poems and Ballads”: a Criticism. 
they do not suit the American taste, which we believe to 


-| will contain contributions by Mr. James Hannay, Mr. 
Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR is to write a series of articles | Sutherland Edwards, Mr. Edmund Dicey, Mr. John Hol- 
for The Atlantic Monthly, under the title of Zhe By-ways | lingshead, and Mr. Andrew Halliday, who is to edit the 


right to do as he pleases, but is very sorry that he has 
taken the stand he has. “That such a man as Mr. Ten- 
nyson,” he concludes, “should countenance that appeal 
with his name is nothing short—to use the words of a 
friend who has just left me—of a public calamity.” 


Mr. WILKIE CoLiins’s drama, The Frozen Deep, has 
been revived at the Olympic Theater, London. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MeEssrs. Hurp & Hovuanron announce Charles Wesley, 
seen in his Finer and Less Familiar Poems, edited by 
Frederick M. Bird; and Lord Macaulay's Speeches and 
Poems, with the Reports and Notes on the Indian Penal 
Code. 

Mr. M. W. Dopp has in the press The Brewer's Fam- 
ily, by Mrs. Ellis; The Brownings : a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by J. G. Fuller; The Faire Cospeller, by the 
author of Maury Powell ; The Draytons and the Daven- 
ants: a Story of the Civil Wars ; and Poems, by the au- 
thor of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE has in prepara- 
tion Hssays on the Life and Character of William Blake, 
Artist and Poet. 

Mr. WILLIAM MICHAEL RossEtT will at once publish 


MaJoR EGERTON LEIGH has nearly ready Ballads and 
Legends of Cheshire. 


Tue Rev. F. D. Maurice hasin the press he Command 
tion. 


THe Savage Club will shortly publish an annual for 
the widow of the late Thomas Morten, the artist. It 


volume, besides one or more illustrations by M. Gustave 
HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D., has nearly ready Physiology 
and Pathology of the Mind. 

Mr. H. M. Hozier, the military correspondent of The 


Weeks’ War: its Antecedents and Incidents. 
Mr. HENRY Martin has in the press Zhe Statesman’s 


HERR FREYTAG, the German novelist, is about to pub- 


the Eyre Defense Fund. He admits Mr. Tennyson’s| will shortly publish a new work entitled Curiosities of 


Flagellation. 


Pror. HENRY MorLEy announces a volume of Fairy 
Tales. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: Can you inform me whether the present occupant of 
the" Easy Chair” in //arper is its quondam one—the lotus-eating 
Howadji? Isay quondam, because my impression is that Curtis 
was once the chair’s motive-power. 
Also, can you give any adequate reason why no volume has 
been compiled from the shrewd discussions of social, art stic, 
and personal questions which have enlivened this same portion 
of the Monthly ? Both the thought employed, often on such topics 
as preserve a uniform interest, and the free and facile English in 
which it is conched, seem worthy of whatever antiseptic power 
resides in binding. I am one, I think, of a large number who 
would rejoice to see the ‘* Easy Chair’ newly o's os 
Cc <3 
CaTskILL, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1866. 


Mr. Curtis, we believe, is still the occupant of the ‘* Easy 
Chair’ in Harper's Monthly. Why h's performances therein have 
not been collected, we have no means of knowing. 


To THE Epitor oF THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: It isa fact that perhaps has cscaped the notice of 
most critics that the new edition of Welster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary does not contain the second word of its title. Una- 
bridged, or its verb unabridge, does not appear in the work, and I 
make the statement as worthy of notice. Of course, the vener- 
able Noah is not responsible for this defect, for the title of his 
work was An American Dictionary of the English Language, but 
{think it should have arrested the attention of editors or pub- 
lishers ere this. Very truly, CURTIUS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7, 1866. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 
Dear Sir: Who is the author of these lines ? 

* Joys that we've tasted may sometimes return ; 


But the torch when once wasted, ah! how can it burn ? 
Friends have been scattered like roses in bloom— 


Some at the bridal, some at the tomb.” 
I thought they were by Tom Moore, but I do not find them in 
any edition of his poems, though I have examined several. The 
song in which they occur is familiar to almost every one. 
Yours, etc., . OccastonaL. 
Macon, Ga., Nov. 9, 1866. : 


To THE EpiTor or THE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sin: More than a half century;ago, while a youth in my 
father’s store, I read in a periodical a poetical effusion begin- 
ning thus: 

‘* The sun just sinking shed a sickly ray 
- That palely glimmer’d o’er the dark’ning west, 

When Henry, faint amid his wav’ring way, 

Stopt, listless stopt, his feeble limbs to rest. 

Beneath a leafless tree he sat him down 

On the bare margin of a parched-up brook, 

And many a glance his pale eye cast around 

And heavenward gazed with many a wishful look.” 
This is all I remember, and I may not have recited these verses 
accurately. I have often wished to know where I could find the 
whole piece and who is the author. If an answer cannot be had 
through your weekly, I shall probably never learn. Will you 
oblige me in this ? T. M. 
DuBsuQuE, November 1, 1866. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RounpD TABLE: 
DEAR Ste: Observing by your paper of Nov. 3d that Mr. Norton, 
of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, is about publishing a curious 
manuscript on the post-roads and post-offices of the American Colo- 





Sm Francis H. Doyie& has in preparation The Return 


Tne Rey. A. A. Bonar, of Edinburgh, will soon publish 
an enlarged edition of his Poets and Poetry of Scotland, 


Miss E. C. BUNNETT, the well-known translator from 


CAPTAIN CRAWLEY, author of The Billiard Book, ete., 
s | is preparing a Monogram on Cricket. 


THE Hon. Hugh Rowley will soon issue Puniana, or 
Thoughts Wise and Otherwise, an Entirely New Collection 


Mr. RouTLEDGE is about to publish his Christmas An- 


drew Halliday, Mr. Thomas Miller, Mr. J. Hain Friswell, 


Mr. GEoRGE AuGustus SALA announces a new work 
under the title of /rom Waterloo to the Peninsula. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANSELL Day has in preparation a vol- 


Mr. M. A. Donne has in press a volume entitled 7’e 
Sandwich Islands. 
Mr. HENry HARK, librarian to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, has in preparation Christmas Carols : an Entirely 
New Gathering of Ancient and Modern, including several 
never before given in any Collection. 


Mrs. Henry Woop is engaged upon a story of school 
Mr. RoBERT BucHANAN is about to publish Ballad 


Stories of the Affections. 
a| Mr. THomas MILLER has in press a work entitled My 


Dr. CHARLES MaAcKAY has edited and will shortly 





nies, in 1773 and 1774, by Hugh Finlay, I will remark that this Hugh 
Finlsy was — Deputy Postmaster General to sneceed 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1774. May not this “ survey ” have been in- 
duced by the known animus felt by influential persons in the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain against Franklin, and which eventual] 
deposedhim? Finlay’s name appears in Sabine’s American Loyal- 
ésts. Why does not Mr. Norton add notes to his book, and eluci- 
date this point ? MAXWELL, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Will some of your readers inform me who is the 
author of, and where I may find, a poem published some twenty- 
five years ago in The New York Dispatch or Double Brother Jona 
than, in New York city, describing a couple of gentlemen who" 
took a walk in a wood, and 


“Sat down by a sugar hogshead, 
To talk of this and that ;” 


which said hogshead was afterward inverted over a tiger, whose 
tail being caught through the ‘‘ bung-hole’’ was knotted, and Sir 
Tiger carried the cage to his den. 1 the poem was profusely illus- 
trated. D. H. I. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 5, 1866. 


We believe the poem and illustrations are in Burton’s Zncyclo- 
pedia of Wit and Humor, published, we think, by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 638. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 17. 
DELUSION AS A BASIS OF GOVERNMENT, 

THE CHANCES FOR YOUNG MEN, 
DISGRACEFUL HEBDOMADALS, MR. MORRISSEY, M.C., 
MONARCHS UNDER A CLOUD, CAN WE BE DECENT? 
THE METAPHYSICS OF PLAGIARISM. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR; 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE, 


CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON. 


REVIEWS: 
THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE, 
TOO GOOD FOR HIM, THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF 
POETRY, THE CLEMENCEAU TRAGEDY, 
ALL IN THE DARK, DR. GOETHE’S COURTSHIP. 
ART: 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


LITERARIANA. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. J. G@. BERTRAM, author of The Harvest of the Sea, 


*,* Back numbers may always be obtained at the Office. 


7, oo 
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BECINNING FRENCH. 


EXERCISES IN PRONOUNCING, SPELLING, AND TRANS- 
LATING. 

Experience pronounces this the best Manual for Children ever 
published—it being arranged from the 104th edition of Ahn’s 
‘French Course” and the tenth Paris edition of Beleze’s 
** Syllabaire.”” 16mo, 50 cents. 

Specimen copies sent to teachers, post-paid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


A STANDARD NovVEL. 
“WHO BREAKS-—PAYS.”’ 
THE CRITICS AGREE. 


“We have seldom found a story possessing such deep, absorb- 
ing, and well-sustained interest, combined with such apparent re- 
ality of incident, delicacy in the perception and delineation of 
character, and such sympathetic analysis of emotion, that it as- 
sumes throughout more the air of a true history than a mcre 
work of fiction.”—Rownd Table. 

** One of the most interesting stories we have ever read. It is 
a love tale, but most unlike the trashy stuff published as such, 
and worthy the reading of intellectual people.”—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 


Copies sent post-paid on receipt of the price, $1 25. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 








Importation of Books to Order a Specialty. 
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The Cen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Bessie at Stony LoNEsome. 

Grace HovuGuton’s Story. 
cts. 

A SuMMER AT MARLEY. 18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 90 cts. 

Cuanity; or, Nettiz’s VicTories. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Lizure% Visit. 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 

Rounp Tue Worxtv. 1s8mo, paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

CurisTMAs Eve, 18mo, paper, 12 cts. ; cloth, 40 cts. 

Kine TARANTULA, Home or THE LOTUS FLOWER, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. In 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 60 
cts. In 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, each, 40 cts. 

Maaic SPECTACLES AND OTHER Stories. By Miss Cooke. 18mo, 
cloth, 40 cts. 

Te Curistmas GiFTs, and five other small volumes, comprising 
all of the above stories by Miss Cooke. 18mo, cloth, each, 25 
ets. 

THE SERtes OF ELEVEN £TORIES, in paper covers, per set, 18mo, 
paper, $1. 


1Smo, cloth, 90 cts. ;16mo, cloth, $1. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cts. ; 16mo, cloth, 9) 


32mo vols. for the Younger Children. 
Dick AND HIs MotHeEr, Etc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
Boys 1n THE Woop, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3 cts. 1 vol. cloth, 
20 cts. 
Burp Becear, Erc. 2vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. cloth, 20 
ts. 
CHILDREN IN THE Boat, Erc. 2 vols. paper, each, 3cts. 1 vol. 
cloth, 20 cts. 
GEOFFREY’s BrrTupay (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 2) cts. 
Mrynie’s Doit’s Hovse (one story), paper, 6 cts. ; cloth, 20 cts. 
The Society publish many other books suitable for holiday gifts, 
a list of which will be sent on application. 
The following books are in press, to be ready some time in 
December: 
A New Work by the author of The Little Episcopalian and 
Bessie Melville, entitled 
Auntie’s Christmas Trees. Price 90 cents. 
Norah and Winnie. Price 50 cents. 
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READY ON SatuRDAY, Nov. 10. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. A new and revised edition of “A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” By Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger. With an Appendix containing a Catalogue ot 
Works relating to the Nature, ORIGIN, AND DESTINY OF THE 
SovuL; being a complete Bibliography of the subject. By Ezra 
Abbott. Fourth edition, with many revisions by the author. 

Royal Svo, 914 pp., extra gilt top, $4 50. 


TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES. From last London edition. 
Revised by the author. 12mo (uniform with our series of 
Dean Trench’s Works), $1 25. 


Widdleton’s Late Publications. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. Thoroughly 
revised and corrected. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, in large, clear 
type, on fine paper, cloth, $6 75. 


In Unirorm Sty ez. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times, A new edition, thoroughly re- 
visedand extended. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, extra, $6 %5. 


WHITMORE’S ELEMENTS OF HERALDY. An Explanation 
of the Principles of the Science, and a Glossary of the Tech* 
nical Terms employed; with an Essay upon the Usz or Coat- 
ARMOR IN THE UnirED States. Beautifully printed in large, 
clear type, on heavy tinted paper, with numerous illustrations. 
ms limited edition (not stereotyped), Svo, cloth, extra, uncut, 

6. 


ae 


FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES, 


SOMETHING NEW! 
SOMETHING RICH! 
SOMETHING STARTLING! 


—_—-- 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, DEc. 1, 


DARRYLL GAP; 
wanesam 22 mas. 


A book of great force and power, dealing of the follies, the errors, 
and the extravagance of this 


GREAT SENSATIONAL AGE, 
Depicting life among those who have suddenly acquired wealth, 
and displaying lessons of 
DEVOTION AND SELF-SACRIFICE, 
Drawn from a new field, hitherto untrod by the novelist. 
NEVER EXCELLED, AND RARELY EQUALED.: 





1 vol. 12mo, price $2. 





WwW. V. SPENCER, 
PUBLISHER, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ATURE. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad. 


The Publishers’ Circular, nd General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the 1st and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post f.ee to all parts of the 
world ou payment of 8s. per annum. 





CURRENT LITER- 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the “London Catalogue” and the “ British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to insure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, alist of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal Svo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, English Guide to 


American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America. With compre- 
hensive index. 8vo, 2. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 
Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 
tional Law. By Peter Burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
facilities to public institutions, merchants, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationary, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 


American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 
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THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

This School is designed to prepare Boys or College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years, The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the Schoo 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies, 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tux Rounp TaBLE, or on 
application to cither of the Principals. 


JOSIAH CLARK, 





JAMES F. SPALDING. 


- [Nov. 24, 1866 


Who wants a new Rifle ?—Every way superior to the 
Needle-Gun. Who wants a splendid Piano, Melodeon, Sewin 
Machine, Knitting Machine, Washing Machine, Clothes Wrlnge. 
or a choice Library of Books, including New Physiognomy ? ‘All 
these are given as PREMIUMS for Clubs of Subscribers to THRE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1867. Send Stamp for Ciren: 
lar, to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








ates, 
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THE SUMMER BOOK, 
CRUMBS 
FROM ’ 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES, 
By JOSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” or Tuz Rounp Tazz), 





12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 





The “Crumas” selected comprise “The Alsthetics of Epic. 
reanism,” ‘* Breakfast,’ “Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” “ Dinner among the Moderns,’ 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” “ Vegetarians and Veo 
tables,” “ Fishing,” ‘“ The Stream ’—a poem, * Supper,” “ Octo. 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” “The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘Savory Stanzas for November,”’ * Epigastric 
Poetry,” ““A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” * By the Brookside jn 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu. 
lar with the readers of Tux Rounp Taste, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 





a 
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KALDENBERG & SON 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES 


A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a ‘pecialty with us. 
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THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Saturpay Review or Literature, Society, 


AND ART. 





Tne Rounp Tasxe is established for the unflinching discus 
sion of the subjects named in its title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much lesa harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rounp TaBve is independent in politica, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures ol 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 


‘from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 


material interests either of the metropolitan community or t0 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

TuE Rounp TaBLe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and aui- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold 20 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreovet, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and 10 
this rule we will make no exception. 





RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . . « $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, . ° ° . 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 
The postage on Tuz RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, cither at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and at- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
¢@™ Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp Taux is delivered by carrier in New York aud 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tue Roux? 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Pricc at the oflice, $2 00. 
2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by posts) 
money orders, Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 





182 Naseau Street, New York 
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THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


TO LYCEUMS. 
Whittier, the Poet of the People. 


The Rev. Henry Blanchard, of New York, is now lecturing on 
this attractive theme; he gives also short and sparkling 
readings from the poet. 

E. H. Chapin says: ‘‘I cordially recommend him as a lyceum 
lecturer.” 

Theodore Tilton, in The Independent; **Mr. Blanchard’s per- 
formance was an admirable one.” 

The Brooklyn Union; ‘His ability to touch and hold an andi- 
ence was fully proven last evening.” 

The Middletown (Conn.) Constitution says: “* Mr. Blanchard’s 
manner is charming and his elocution well nigh faultless.” 

The Portsmouth (N. V1.) Gazette: “ Wis recitation was the best 
to which we ever listened.” 


A Short Course of Popular Lectures on 
Military Subjects. By a General of the U.S. A. One or more of 
four lectures on ** FieLD Service In War,” Marches, Camps, Con- 
yoys, Reconnoissances, Also, a short course, one or more, on 
“SpeciAL MILITARY OPERATIONS.” Attack and Defense of Towns, 
Mountain Warfare, Passage and Defense of Rivers. The lecturer 
is a gentleman of high repute as an officer and an author, 





For Sale or Exchange-—A well-bound 60-volume SET 
of VOLTAIRE’S WORKS (French), Paris edition. Also, GROTE’S 
HISTORY OF GREECE, new, 12 volumes, cloth, Harper and 
Bros.’ edition, 





To Editors of Newspapers.- Correspondence direct 
from Paris and the Great Paris Exposition of 1867, beginning 1st 
of January, 1867, can be obtained on very reasonable terms. 





Local and Traveling Agents Wanted—To scil 
Iustrated Works. 





Wanted—No. 660 of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE (January 17, 
1857). 
Address 


American Bureau for Literary 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


Reference, 
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The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘* Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. ; 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFAOTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
605 Broadway, New York. 
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Lectures and Literary Assistance. 





A Scholar and Experienced Writer and Lecturer wll be happy 
tO accept engagements to lecttire, Within a reasonable distance 
of New York, during the present season; also, to undertake lit- 


erary engagements, Address D. C. L., Office of THe Rounp 
Tague. 


ee 


NORTH AMERICA 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPARNY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 

Company in the United States. 

ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 

FoRFEITING. 

THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 

PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 


In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a especial trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “*NortH America Lire INSURANCE COMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS; 

T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Monrcan, President. 

I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. Merrit, Secretary. 

J. H. Uenry, M.D., Medical Ha CC. N. Morean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
NELson F, Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Strect. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAYELERS’ Buripring, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANGE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AveustT 1, 1866. 


CAGE CAPITAL, . . +» ‘ — $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, over. ; 4 r é ‘ ° 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over . , ‘ a ‘ . - + $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
i. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL .... . $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1966, DReceekS 4,067,455 00 
LYAHIEITINS, . 5 « 6 oe * % 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Basset, Traveling Agent. 

A. A, WriiaMs, General Agent, Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas, A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1962, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the ract that Messrs. 
Stcinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
zible. 

STEINWAY & Sons direct,special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, wil! hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aux their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Strect, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


PELOUBET’S 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED 


THE FIRST PRIZE-A COLD MEDAL, 
AS “THE BEST CABINET ORGANS,” 


American Institute, New York, Oct., 1865, 
Being pronounced superior in quality, power, and variety of tone, 
and in number of combinations. ‘As the best instruments of 
America were there contending for a prize, whichever won that 
battie would have nothing left to conquer.”—American Art Jour- 
nal (edited by a well-knowa musical critic). They have also 
taken the first premium wherever exhibited this season. 





PEDAL ORCANS.' 
One, two, and three banks of keys, six sizes, $250 to $1,500. 
WITHOUT PEDALS, single and double banks, in great variety, 
$65 to $450. These organs, with their smooth, pipe-like quality of 
tone, beautiful solo stops, strength of chorus, unequaled pedals, 
and general organ-like effects, are superior for 
CHURCHES, HALLS, PARLORS, AND SCHOOLS. 

They are put up in cases of SOLID WALNUT, FANCY VE- 
NEERED WALNUT (new and unique styles), and ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD, of elegant designs and finish and of the BEST 
WORKMANSHIP, it being intended that eachinstrument shall be 
a model of its class. . j 
Allinstruments, down to five-octave portable melodeon, have the 
beautiful TREMOLANTE STOP FULL. 
A large assortment on hand at our GENERAL WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, $41 BROADWAY. 
Our illustrated circular and price lists, with our new styles, 
now ready, ; 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 
841 Broadway, New York. 





PARLOR ORCANS. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 
PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 
Every variety of the newest Accompaniments : Celestial Voices, 




















CASH CAPITAL, . . + 6 « « «+ $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, . ‘o @ « o» “o “SRSRes 
TOTAL ASSETS, . . . « «+ « « $705,989 83 


M, HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


ingemisco. 








Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Swollen 
Glands, Eruptions of the Skin. 
All cured by taking Baths of Mineral Waters possessing certain 


Chemical Properties. Use Strumatic Salts, prepared for bathing 


Mantifacturing Company. 





. For Sale.—A complete FiJe of Taz Rounp Taste. New 
eries from the first to the last number issued, unbound, Address 


di No more sWallowing of drugs and quacks. 





@. E. K., Orrice Roun Tani, New York City. 


pectable drug store, 


purposes from the Mineral Springs of the Pennsylvania Salt 


Salts make them Specifics for the cure of the abo¥e-named 


Use STRUMATIC MINERAL BATHS, For gale at every re- 


Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc., etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York, 





MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





Ingemisco. 





Apartments Wanted. 


A quiet and refined family, consisting of three adults, wish to 


The Chemical Properties of these | find suitable Apartments for the Winter, consisting of Drawing- 


Room and two or three Chambers comfortably furnished, and sit- 
uated between, say, Amity and Twenty-third Streets. Private 
table might be arranged for. Best references. Terms must be 
moderate. Could partly furnish, if an object. Address, by letter 
only, giving precise location of house and exact terms, BAL 
MORAL, care of Eptror Rounp Taste, 132 Nassan Street, N. ¥ 
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The Round Table. 





[Nov. 24, 1866 








SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW AND ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 1866-67. 


FINE LONDON EDITIONS, RICHLY BOUND AND EMBEL- 
LISHED. 


1 


Elaine. 

By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With nine 
exquisite full-page drawings engraved on steel, in the first style 
of art, by J. H. Baker. 1 vol. imp. 4to, with paper and type made 
expressly for the work, and in elegant cloth. 

The designs of this artist have never yet been engraved on 
steel, and consequently have never been interpreted in their full- 
est sense. M. Doré has made these drawings with special refer- 
ence to this mode of engraving, and it was at his earnest request 
that the publishers determined to incur the great outlay neces- 
sary to produce this book. It is also the first time that M. Doré 
has illustrated the works of a cotemporary author, and, to use 
his own words, he desires the work “fo be a monument to Mr. 
Tennyson and to his own powers.” 

** Mon frére a fait cette fois-ci le grand succés qui fera descendre 
son nom i la posterit¢.”"—Zrnest Doré. 

*,* In consequence of the great care and labor necessary for 
the proper production of this artistic work, it will not be ready 
for delivery before the 15th of December. It is earnestly request- 
ed that the trade wili forward their orders as early as possible, 
that there may be no delay in supplying them. These will in all 
cases be filled in the order they are received. Photographic 
copies of the illustrations and specimens of the typography and 
binding may now be seen at our store. Price $12. 


JUST RECEIVED. 
II. 


Miiton’s Paradise Lost. 

Tilustratéd with large original designs by Gustave Doré. With 
Notes and a Life of Milton. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. In one 
imperial folio volume, bound in cloth, $50; bound in best pol- 
ished morocco, $100. 

Itt. 


English Children, 

As Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. An essay on some of the 
characteristics of Reynolds as a Painter ; with especial reference 
to his Portraiture of Children. By F. G. Stephens. With 15 
Photographs. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price $12. 


IV. 


The Child’s Garland of Little Poems. 

With exquisite Illustrative Borders. By Giacomelli. Square 
Svo, cloth, gilt, $3 75. 

¥. 
Beautiful Leaved Plants; 

Being a description of the most beautiful Leaved Plants in Cul- 
tivation; to which is added an extended Catalogue. By E. J. 
Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., assisted by W. Howard, with sixty Illustra 
tions, finely colored. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, $9. 

VI. 
The Great Works of Raphael Sanzio Urbino. 

Aseries of thirty Photographs from the best Engravings of his- 
most celebrated Paintings; with descriptions, translated from 
Passavant’s ‘* Rafael ;*’ Vasari’s ** Life of Raphael,” translated by 
Mrs. Foster ; and an Appendix, containing a classified List of the 
principal Paintings of the Artist. Edited by Joseph Cundall. 
One volume, imperial quarto, cloth, extra gilt, and gilt edges, 
price, $22 50. 

vil. 
The Masterpieces of Mulready. 

A selection of fourteen very beautiful photographs of his most 
celebrated Paintings. Collected by F. G. Stephens, with Memo- 
rials of his Life. Demy 4to, ornamental cloth, gilt edges, price 
$22 50. 

Vill. 


The Choicest of Rembrandt’s Etchings. 
Thirty photographs taken from the collections in the British 
Museum, and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden, witha 
discourse on his Life and Genius, by Dr. Scheltema, of Amsterdam. 
Edited by Joseph Cundall. One volume, demy 4to, richly bound 
incloth and gold, price $22 50. 


Ix, 


Haif Hours with French Authors. 

Short Passages from some of the most celebrated Prose Writ- 

ers; translated into English. In super-royal 8vo, with thirty 

engravings, from designs by Emile Bayard. Cloth, extra gilt and 
gilt edges, price $5. 

x 


The Hand-book of the Art of Illumination, 

As practicedin the Middle Ages. By HenryShaw,F.S,A. This 
work contains examples of the finest English, Flemish, French, 
German, and Italian Art, from the ninth to the sixteenth century, 
executed in the most finished style of wood engraving ; together 
with a Practical description of the Metals, Pigments, and Pro- 
cesses employed by the Artists at different periods. The text, 
profusely embellished with examples of Initial Letters, Borders, 
aod other details, in the style of Longman’s New Testament. 
Oue volume, imperial 8vo, very handsomely bound, $16. 


xI. 


The Fairy Realm. 
A Collection of the Favorite Old Tales. Magnificently Illus- 


Told in verse by Tom Hood. Small folio, printed on fine paper, by 
Dalziel Brothers, handsomely bound in extra cloth, full gilt side 
and edges, price $10 50. 

EARLY ORDERS REQUESTED. 


xi. 
We have purchased from the London Publishers Editions of the 
following Two Superd Books, and have the exclusive right of 
sale to the Trade. 

I 


Gems from the Poets. 
Ilustrated from original designs by F. A. Lydon. Comprising 
a selection of the choicest Poems, embellished with thirty Plates 
printed in Colors. Quarto, cloth, extra gilt and gilt edges, $7 50; 
or in morocco, elegant, $12 50. 


List or ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. Deserted in my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall: 
My dog howls at the gate.— Childe Harold. 
Melodies of Morn (V: ae ees. 
Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of =. 
— Wilson. 
4. Aboard the Pheton Frigate, off the Azores, 


By moonlight.—Moore. 


9029 


5. Winter Woods.— Cowper. 
6. Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled.tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain — Gray. 
7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield.— Gray. 
8. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.— Gray. 
9, There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech.—G@ray. 
10. Liewellyen Hall—Human Life.— Rogers. 
11. ‘Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this.”—Byron. 
12. The Water Lily.—Mrs. Hemans. 
13. The Winter Evening.— Cowper. 
14. ‘ Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree.” 
: —Goldsmith. 
15. ‘*‘——yon widow’d, solitary thing.”’"— Goldsmith. 
16. ‘He drives his flocks.” — Goldsmith. 
17. ‘*Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the 
sail.”"— Goldsmith. 
18. To Mary in Heaven.—Burns. 
19. ‘* Fair Land! thee all men greet with joy.” , 
— Wordsworth. 
20. A Farewell.— Tennyson. 
21. ‘The way was long, the wind was cold.’’—Scof/. 
22, %. L’Allegro.—Milton. 
24, 25. Il Penseroso.—WMilton. 
26. Wolves in Winter.— Thomson. 
27, The Shipwreck.—Faiconer. 
28. Domestic Love.—Croly. 
"29. Woman.—Barry Cornwall. 


Il. 


Bishop Heber’s Hymns. 

Beautifully Illustrated with upwards of one hundred new de- 
signs, ornamental borders, vignettes, etc., etc., engraved on wood 
by the most eminent artists, in the best style of the art. One vol- 
ume, crown quarto, extra vellum cloth, gilt edges, beveled, $6; 
or in morocco, elegant, $10. 

*,* Bishop Heber’s Hymns are treasured as sacred household 
words wherever the English language is spoken, and there now 
lies on our table an illustrated edition of them in a style of great 
perfection and beauty. The illustrations in this volume strike us 
as quite equal, in appropriateness of design and d€licacy of finish, 
to anything we haveseen. We are glad to see genius and artistic 
taste so worthily applied.—Hours at Home. 





Every one interested in College boys, or College doing, or in the 
great cause of Collegiate Education, should have it. 





OvuT To Day. 


THE COLLEGIAN: 


A FORTNIGHTLY COLLEGE JOURNAL, PUBLISHED AT 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


THE BEST COLLEGE PAPER PUBLISHED. 





The present (first) number contains a scholarly article on the 
Relations of Alumni to the College; a Student’s Diary in the 
Wilderness Campaign; Poetry and Humorous Articles ; very in 
teresting Letters from Harvard, Hamilton, and Williams Colleges ; 
a full report of the Columbia vs. New York College Ball Match ; 
College Colors, etc., etc. 


Elegantly printed on tinted laid paper, single copies 12 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., GENERAL AGENTS. 


Mail subscriptions, $2 per year; $1 per term. Toclubs of ten 
in peed ae $1 50 per year, with anjextra copy to getter- 
up of club, 


Address 
THE COLLECIAN, 


College of the City of New York. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 








WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 








trated with twenty-five large plates by the pencil of Gustave Doré. 


iascaa we 


IMPORTANT TO PHILOLOGIS!s, 
DICTIONARY OF THE HAWAIIAN 
LANCGUACE, 
to which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary ang a 
Chronological Table of Remarkable Events, 

By Lawin ANDREws. 

Royal octavo, half turkey. Price $12. 

H. M. WHITNEY, Honolulu, 8. 1, 


Publishers t 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS. 
POSTAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A HAND-Book oF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE BooKsELLeER contains a complete list of all the Books ang 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a fall transcript of 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names, 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar. 
ranged under the different subjects upon which they treat. There 
is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
readily found under the name of the Author. 

A summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
given, together with all news affecting the Trade. 

Tue BooKsELueR is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthcoming 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce of 
Literature. 

New Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
the year’s subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
States currency. At the same time notice should be given where 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
inclosed, so as to save extra postage. 


Lonpon, 5 WARWICK SQUARE, PATERNOSTER Row. 





THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARV REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


IIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TC BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN. 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VI.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FOR WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, PARIS, 
AND LONDON. 


VIIL-TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 





The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


—— 


For Special Advertisements of the Bureau; 
see the preceding page. 


AU Commissions shouid be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
No. 132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


te 


cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1, 





509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





—— 





Printed for Tuz RounpD TawBLe Association by JoHN A. GRAY & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, November 24, 1866. 








Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communal: 


JAI 


At 





